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ABSTBACT 

The task of a conference on social science education 
in the sixth fori vas to explore the probless and pott nihilities of 
establishing an integrated social science course. Conference papers 
and discussion deal with the nature of the social science disciplines 
and the seaning of their integration; the prineiples--knovledge, 
skills, probless, concepts, and sethods— on which integratioa^^'vattld 
be based; and the probless of isplesentation. An introductory paper 
presents "The Case for Integration." The nature and logic of 
integration are discussed in case studies fros a secondary school^ 
^iniYersity, and college for further education. Ispllcations of 
curriculuB change for the education of intended teachers and in the 
instance of an integrated curricula at one college are discussed. 
BecoBsendations fros discussion groups are sussarlxed and put into 
the perspective of three considerations: (1) inquiry at the senior 
letrel is a new sethod of instruction, one usually reserved for 
prisary school; (2) little is known about how to teach the elusive 
and explosive content of the social sciences; and <3) affective 
learning on such topics requires careful handling. (JH) 
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FOREWORD 



The Sixth-form Social Sciences Conference organized by the Social 
Sciences Coiranittee of the Schools Council was held from 28 June to 
1 July 1971 at the Centre for Applied Research in Education at the 
University of East Anglia* The Conference was to examine the 
problems and possibilities of establishing integrated social sciences 
courses for sixth forms* The Committee was particularly concerned 
with this issue because of the present trend of proliferation of 
separate social science subjects at GCE advanced level i and its 
possible consequences for sixth-form curricula* As the conference 
chairman suggested, it was hoped to generate a sufficient body of 
ideas to warrant the publication of a report and also tp give guidance 
to the Council about the sort of development project which mi^ht be 
launched as a follow-up. The task of the conference was set out in a 
paper on 'aims and issues' i and was intended to be exploratory in 
nature; perhaps more definite answers might be forthcoming from a 
future development project. 

The conference began with the assumption that it was (a) desirable 
to Include social sciences in the sixth-form curriculum, and (b) 
necessary to produce a viable integrated curriculum if this were to be 
achieved in practice. 

Aims and issues 

The aims and issues put before the conference , were in three main parts: 

1. The nature of the subjects and the meaning of integration 

In wnat sense can one integrate the social sciences? 1o what extent 
should an integrated approach rest on the common ground between 
disciplines; or alternatively! what extent must it highlight their . 
differences? 

VHiich of the following subjects should be included if the whole is 
to be coherent: politics, economics, history, geography, social anthro* 
pology, archaeology, psychology, social physiology, sociology? 

2. The basis for integration 

To what extent would it be possible to start from the questions sixth- 
formers actually ask about human behaviour and human society? 

What are to be the principles of integration: knowledge, skills, 
problems, concepts, or methods? More specifically, should an integrated 
social science curriculum be conceived as an introduction to a number 
of related but distinct modes of inquiry, rather than to bodies of 
knowledge? 
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What Inductive base is possible in teaching the social sciences? What 
it the equivalent of laboratory work in the physical sciences? 



What is the role of (a) problem solving, (b) case studies, (c) 
games and simulation exercises, (d) practical activities, (e) books, 
(f) topics used for learning activities and source materials? 

Who Is going to teach the coarse? What are the implications of 
this for materials and methods, and how can the need for teacher 
retraining be met? 



The report which follows was written by Mrs Charmian Cannon of the 
University of London Institute of Education %iho was a member of the 
conference steering committee. 



I. INTRODUCTION 



It vas planned that the case for integration would be set out on the first 
evening, and the first full day would be devoted to theoretical issues 
concerning the nature and logic of integration, while the second day of 
the conference wov.id be occupied with problems of implementation* Partic- 
ipants and speakers had been invited to represent these different aspect! 
of thg/ topic under discussion. Thus there were present academic social 
scientists from universities and education departments; those concerned 
with teacher education; heads and teachers from colleges of further educa- 
tion and schools: and some concerned with the conduct of examinationa and 
with the business of curi «ulum planning. 

Interaction between these people of diverse interests and qualifications 
(see Appendix D) was inevitably intensive and, as is usual on such occasional 
the formal plan outlined above bears little resemblance to the situation aa 
it actually developed. 

My account of the atmosphere and key discussion themes of the conference 
aims only to be a personal interpretation. Since attending it I have heard at 
least thr idely differing accounts of what happened. I shall preaent a 
fourth one and although I shall do my best to represent fairly the main 
centres of disagreement and consensus , I shall probably fail to do Justice to 
them all. I hope everyone who attended the conference will put their own 
gloss upon what I say. Even the most rigorously controlled evidence in the 
social sciences is always subject to personal interpretation* In this case 
the interpi ecation is based on my own involvement in the themes discussedi 
and my lack of expectation of my present role. It is also coloured by the 
fact that I am a sociologist concerned with the preparation of graduatea to 
teach the social sciences in schools » as well as with the teaching of sociology* 

I think it would be accepted, however » that the conference was not 
characterized by consensus. Iliere were certain groupings of vie%rpoint which 
gradually crystal lisied during the two days but these views were unfortunately 
not fully aired in public until the end of the second day« There were also 
certain recurring themes which I hope to make clear in my account of the 
proceedings; some of the topics listed under 'aims and issues' were relatively 
neglected, other themes, unforeseen, became central talking points. Similarly 
it became clear that the rigorous division of the discussion into 'nature and 
logic*, and 'practical implications' was not feasible. Speakers did not speak 
according to their brief, but according to their personal predilections. 
Attempts at ourricnlum change rarely proceed from a logical academic baais 
through to a consideration of the practical problems; these aspects are 
constantly interwoven, as they were in the accounts of the speakers. Also 
they cannot be considered apart from school social structure and pupil-teacher 
relationships, and this meant that discussion ranged widely beyond its brief. 

One divisive factor was, of course, the variety of participants in the 
conference. There were 'in-groups' of various kinds who already knew each 
O other's bacl^grounds and who shared a common view. Academic social scientists 
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tend to speak as Li everyone is familiar with their language. That this 
should cause confusion was to be expectedi but icss expected was a point 
put to mei that different kinds of social scientists are so narrowly 
reared in their own disciplines th«it they do not always understand each 
other - a graphic illustration of one of the problems besetting any 
attempt at integrated cuv/icula! Teachers and heads of schools hoping 
for new ideas to incorporate in their sixth-form timetables were 
inevitably disappointed at . the way in which the academics wrangled 
happily about what the social sciences are and how they differ from one 
another; they m^y well have lost confidence in whether the social 
scientists at present know enough of what they are about to offer them 
anything fruitful and teachable. But I think they were cheered by some 
of the examples of actual courses reported even though none of these 
originated from school sixth forms! 

Another divisive factor lay In the fact that not all the conference 
members accepted the brief put to them by the Schools Council. Paul 
Fordham, on the staff of the Council, said hopefully that the conference 
would start from the assumption that it was desirable to teach social 
sciences in the sixth form, and that it was necessary to produce 'a viable 
integrated curriculum* to achieve this. Some teachers robably needed 
convincing of the first: many more participants were unconvinced of the 
second* Some thought that the continued development of single subject 
courses was more desirable » or more feasible. Many were afraid of the 
denigration of what had been achieved already in this field and Its 
substitution by a monolithic 'integrated* social sciences curriculum. 
Perhaps their fear arose iiom an image of the Schools Council as the 
power that shapes curriculum practice in schools. But I think it would 
be fair to say that neither tht participants nor the fchools Council were 
considering anything but some .ilternatives to existiiig practice. 

Perhaps the reason why the major disagreements did not really emerge 
until the final session was chiefly the short time available and the 
segregation of members into small groups for almost all the discussion 
time. These groups were so small that their discussions could sometimes 
be pushed in one direction by one or two knowledgeable and committed 
members. There was little chance to test these directions against others 
until the final plenary session. 

My summary of the situation is that the confeience had too much to 
discuss in too short a time. There was so much to talk about, so many 
points of view to do justice to, that at the end members were still sorting 
out the main contestants and beginning to recognize the issues, Neverthe* 
less when I cam? to review it T thought it had done part of what it set out 
to do: it did p;npoint the issuer v/hich preoccupy people; it did reach 
consensus in some rather negative ways about what should not be done. It 
did bring into conLaci people* who otherwise rarely meet and get them to 
share their ideas. It seems to me to have generated enough ideas and 
enthusiasm to be worth pursuing further, which is why after initial doubt 
I think it worth vhtlc to write this report. 



II. THE CASK FOR INTEGRATION 



Philip AbramSi Prolassor of Sociology from the University of Durham, opened 
the conference by presenting the case for integrating the social sciences 
ar school level. Professor Abrams was an obvious choice for this task as 
he haa had a long-standing interest in such an alternative to the present 
A-Ievel sociology syllabus, and is probably best known to members of the 
conference through his article in New Society . - He had also worked out an 
interesting scheme for an integrated course which had been discussed by a 
small group of interested people on a previous occasion. Professor Abrams 
focused his talks on some of the central problems raised by the statement 
of *aims and issues'. 

The first set of questions is: In what sense can one integrate 
the social sciences? To what extent will an integrated approach 
rest on common ground between the disciplines ? Or alternatively 
to what extent must it highlight their differences ? My reaction 
to these questions is to feel that perhaps the problem is being 
put the wrong way round, or at least too defensively; that the 
question that should be asked is not, how can one integrate the 
social sciences but how on earth can one legitimately not inte- 
grate them, how can one justify the academic carving-up of a 
unified concern - the study of man in society - into a series of 
professedly distinct disciplines? Of course one can understand 
why as a matter of intellectual history and administrative 
convenience in universities the fragmentation of the social 
sciences should have occurred. But is there any good reason for 
the product oi a long process of intellectual opportunism to be 
treated today as though it were a law of nature? I should like 
to think that we could treat the question of whether the schools 
should follow the pattern set by the univer ^^ities as a genuinely 
open one. Because there are some quite important reasons why in 
this field the schools should in fact not follow the universities. 

Professor Abrams went on t ) deal with two objections to the idea of 
integration. First, there was the difficulty of finding suitable teachers. 
This he thought could be overcome in the present situation of changing degree 
structrres and inrrearin^ use « >f tean teaching in schools. The second 
objection was tint the soci^il ^ iencj disciplines each have a scientific 
iuiegrtty which should be ,»iescrvtd. He argued, however, that, the differences 
between disciplines werti chiof ly tuose of technical standards, and there was 
a strong case for d'imonr,' rntini; the wholeness of social processes, as well as 
the dist incLne.v : . t ^1 i * p i ' ^e: ; 



' P. Abrams, *Tbe truubl-? with school sociology'. New Scientist , 31 October 
19o8. 



If it Is thought Je.-ir.ibU* tc keep alive a sense of the whole- 
ness of ch'j social I rofcssis and situations of which the 
particular social simlmkc disciplines typically study particular 
bits, then the sthut^ls ^;oul^l seim to have an important part to 
play in such a division of labour precisely in insisting that 
learning, or uiv ^li>vir.entt or hnoiiganism, or old age, do have a 
wh<»leness which Is also a proper object of study. The case for 
integrating the csocinl scunces in the schools is not at all then, 
as I see it, a c.-^se againsi the separation of the social sciences 
in universitie:!. Or not necesSf-itily that. 

He th<»n went on to justify in some detail the promotion of integrated 
social 8cii*nces at school level: 

Thf case rests on two main arguments which do have implications 
for what goe^ on in urt Lver: 1 1 ies , however. There does need to be 
^. sone i.ieanin^tul relcitlouship between school social science and 

social science -Iscwhero. My 3ugi,estion is simply that this 
reiationship does not hjive to be that of a mirror*image« The 
id€>a of a division of labour is equally viable. And it can be 
ju.- tified in tern^i.: of botii the subject-matter and the philosophy 
of the social sciencer>* These are indeed the two main grounds in 
terms of which an inttigrattd approach would have to be justified. 
An attempt to integr.ilv out teaching seems to me to follow 
naturally from any i:arefal consideration of either the basic 
mci liOd.olo^ical r)r:»Dlems of tho social sciences or the nature of 
everyday Hie. uikf it >ot, any Victual course of instruction, 
integrated or c tliorwisui ha^ to exist somewhere in the middle 
ground between very absirac i quest leas of methodology and very 
palpable e.\;^eri ict s of society. And it needs to make sense from 
bot li poittts of view. 

Profe.s.>r Abrams rhen discussed the i.>hi losophical argumf^nt for 
integration ; 

A recenc ci>l ) : ^.oii .1 paperr> such as Sociolot^ical Theory and 
Phi l osopni:- u Aiiviy?.i s <diti-d by Trofessorr. Emmet and Maclntyrc* 
mal es it pr»itty clear C nt unce. Liuntv still pxevails both about 
tht extent to which :ho social sciences arc reaiJy sciences and 
abiaii th» df:',ree iiu ItctUui Mit<;aoniy which any particular 
S(;(i.il science cja properly clain on 'hither substantive or method- 
ol«^;ic:.a; ^<rounfii ;n ccI k.oh to PA^y or all of the other social 
sci '^^•nce'^. , [n ihi^^ siluati^'n n {liciy pragni.itic approach, governed 
fni rly direct ly bv ^ i -r in cotisi Icrit iofis of pedagogic 
c>.}.(jd I ^MK' V f^eeru^^ '.r: r».s'K ..Mac i / , </»'re it possible to assert 
ni!. f-^nv ree i i 'itvi'.t* , eith'.-r that particular social 
sc^.-nies !.a.* diM i - i : d . • e;< r cutonomy and sufficiency in 
ri'.i r»i^: ^l fn/.r >V'r ..i ' i» .L-".*Ut(r and methods, or that the 
•^fn^^I >( ; . rvt ) ' :>,vHi; wf t (i loapifestly sciences in the 
sei •*! l.^'iMe?. 'i.i, ? irhii vc t h 0 or e I i ca 1 1 y grounded explanations 

' . ' ' • . . ' r ; rill 70 rioi(i.' oi subject-matter . ; i t h L n 
^' ' • * ' ' . . Lcn's of reference then the case for 

tt.. ;iii J J !ic»' ; a.s such, separntely, in schoi)ls 

' ^ >' • > )i r . j^t;L ii IS not i»ossible to assert either of 

th ' • ihirvs H i ?^hf r*? ( in Lheiefcre be little philosophical 
♦ ^ i ridv .vacy i a tCc'ching procedure which is 

''i; i^' tir iiid >^rounded in substantive problems rather 
Q th 1^ in i; scipl i les. 
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He continued to elaborate his arguments by distinguishing between the 
different social science disciplines: 

What we have Is not so much a set of social sciences as an array 
of social disciplines. These disciplines fall Into two groups 
which can be called the open-ended and the restricted disciplines. 
The former would Include all those around and between which it It 
effectively Impossible to draw either methodological or substantive 
boundaries: history, anthropology and above all sociology. These 
disciplines suffer from a necessary eclecticism of problems, theories 
and methods, which denies them any convincing autonomy as sciences. 
They constantly plunder the intellectual resources of other fields 
of Inquiry and In turn are themselves constantly plundered, giving 
rise to new restricted disciplines. The restricted disciplines by 
contrast, such as economics, demography, and archaeology are ones 
which, having confined themselves for good or bad reasons to the 
study of limited categories of data, have developed by cultivating 
specific and esoteric techniques peculiarly appropriate for the 
analysis of the subject-matter defined In this way. Whether one 
regards psychology as one of the restricted sciences or follows 
Runciman* in treating it as a potential master science In terms of 
which the findings of other social sciences are theoretically 
sustained Is not too Important in this context... 

Pushing the case a bit, then, one could say that at present the 
social sclen:es are either not sclencetf or not social. And that 
their claims to be treated educationally as autonomous sciences 
are not therefore automatically Impressive... 

Professox Abrams argueu that for these reasons the scientific status of 
the social disciplines should not be overstressed at an early stage; an 
additional reason against doing so was that: 

It creates all sorts of problems of identity for the would-be social 
scientist which are not only very difficult to solve but possibly 
irrelevant as well. Some time ago Bernard Crick wrote a valuable 
article for New Socletyt In which he urged that the Image of the 
scientist should play a smaller part In the self-conceptions of the 
social scientist and that that of the lawyer should be empheslzed 
Instead. Happily this view Is gaining ground. It Is Increasingly 
accepted, that we are not going to be able to produce many complete 
explanations or solutions to problems, many loglcall; closed 
demonstrations of causal relationships between dependent and inde- 
pendent variables, in these fields of study. All of Charles Booth's 
labours could not produce a scientific demonstration of the necessity 
of old-age pensions. Not only is our position today no stronger than 
Booth's, ft is misleading for us to believe that It Is so. What can 
be done, however. Is to marshal very strong arguments for particular 
cases from the close analysis of available evidence and by means of 
agreed rules of procedure - and to require that alternative cases be 
advanced with the same kind of cogency and rigour. And as Crick 
points out this is actually a more dignified and valuable enterprise 
than that of vainly pursuing the chimera of a self-evident social 
science. 



* W. G. Runciman, Sociology in its Place and other Essays (CUP, 1970). 
O t'What m truth in social soienco*, NowbocieVv, 4 June 1964. 
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Professor Abrai.».^ then went on lo consider the basis for integration - 
'To what extent should it be possible to start from the questions sixth- 
iormers actually ask?* 

* 

The subject-matter [oi the social sciencesj does not present 
itself to us in a disciplinary form but rather in the form of 
more or less directly perceived problems. It would be nice to 
be able to say that T know that this is hov the social world 
appears to siudtmts in sixth forms. Unfortunately we don't 
know nearly as much as we should about the questions sixth- 
fom rs actually ask and when I say that the natural breakdown 
of the content of the social sciences is not by disciplines 
but by problems 1 am really speaking for myself. If I were a 
sixt^.-fomer I suspect that I would see the world in terms of 
a scries of multi*- faceted issues: employment , career » identltyi 
inti-^iacy^ power, goodness and badness, all sorts of possible 
proces.^^es of becmiiing. No one discipline will deal with the 
whole of any of these issues and from what I have already said 
I hope it Is clear that I don*t think that. there is any strong 
a prion rase for saying that in the face of conflicting 
definitions of reality between the disciplines on the one hand 
and prospecMve students on the other the disciplines should be 
given precedence. Unemployment is for many in the final years 
of school a perbonni trouble; it is also an economic problem; 
but the economic problem is also a political problem^ related 
to d( clsions made within an agenda of political options about 
the desirability of a slack labour market; again, it is a 
psychological problem, particularly in a society where morale 
and ?elf-esteem are so closely tied to occupational roles; it 
is a geographical and historical problem rooted to some extent 
in the dislrihntion of natural resources and the phasing of 
industrialization; and in many senses it is a social problem, 
embedded in the values and power structure of the society and 
entailing complicated institutional arrangements for its 
manognment or solution* In ail its a it poets a phenomenon such 
as unoirploymont can be studied objectively, comparatively, 
scientifically. Such studies will enormously clarify the social 
meaning of unemployment and create an effective capacity to argue 
about it. Wl\at more do we wint? 

A problem-centred curriculum 

It seems to me then that both from the point of view of the 
philosophical standing of the social sciences and from that of 
the student's experience of the subject-matter of those sciences 
the right thing to do Is to start by selecting some substantive 
problems, problematic questions about society, and then to 
bomDard them with all available methods. In this way one could 
hope that the student would end up both with some real under* 
standing of ilie lull complexity of at least some major social 
problems and with sufficient awareness of the strategies of 
explanation of the different social sciences for him to make 
informed deci^Ajons about whicfi, if any, o£ them are worth 
pursuing in norc specialized, disciplinary way. Of course 
there are awkward decisions to be made about which problems to 
include in one^s curriculum - although these are no more difficult 
than the choices that would have lo be made between disciplines 
if one decided to proceed in a non-integrated way. I am not sure 
that it matters very much what problems are Included and personally 
PP^P I would let the choice be guided by two things: one's sense of 

ySjJL^ 'the questions sixth- formers actually Hsk\ in so far as it can 



be at ^11 well-inlonnea, end, more important, the extent 
to which the selected problems can be studied by a 
genuinely wide range of disciplines - the more disciplines 
that can be effeciivt ly brought to bea.* on a given probleip, 
the stronger the case for including tl.at problem in one's 
curriculun. The ideal would be to highlight both the 
methodological distinctivenesp of the d< .iplines and their 
substantive compiementariness at t:he same time. This leaves 
a fair tanj.^f of problems to choose from of course. My own 
selection. In addition to the question of employment and 
unemployment, would be wealth and poverty, >outh and age 
and what might be called the process of becoming and being 
bad (delinquent socialization). 

Who is the curriculum for?_ 

Professor Abrams then turaed to a consideration of the students for 
whom such a curriculum was envisaged. Sixth- formers were not a 
homogeneous population, and with the raising of the school leaving 
age there would be more diversity still. He identified at least four 
possible categories of students: 

those who would go on to study one or more specialized social 
science at university; 

those who would go to university to study non-social-science 
subjects -. 

those who may be potential social workers and social admin- 
istrators; 

and 'students who expect no further academic or applied involve- 
ment with the social sciences, but who will nevertheless find 
themselves in a succession of more or less intractable social 
organization.'? and social relationships.' 

Was it pisFible to construct one syllabus which would adequately 
serve nil thepe ^roups? He thought that the type of problem-centred 
approach which he outlined could do this, if it Was. effectively aimed 
at the third category of students. 

If we put together a cyilabus sansitive to the concerned but 
rel=a'.i7ol.v uni inciplirary interpntr of this type of student 
I thir.r: we -jould 'Uso catirfy the needs of each of the other 
typer at this level. We should reach a maximum school 
aU'l'Ofico ani at the r-me tiTe leave the field clear for the 
devoi - .mo- 1 of ';reci al i aed iiscipline-bared work in the unl- 
verr.:t if .T. - avoi/iir/r vhe kind of duplication of school and 
univ*:r'-!itv oources whi^^h has been Buch a problem in oconoraics. 
TKi;-. .j;t'-. ' hus the /{re.it advanta^je of creatinf? a 

rprr*- il.' m> TP -xientinc cetMng for both professional and 
i.a/ ■. .l^^ ;-.■<^ Ihn pi-oblerrr^ of rocial wcrk ar.i social 
;nimiriir;t r-M lon. One of the thinffs which is ba'lly needed in 
thifi oiuitrv IS ;.jiy . ort of public culture and lan^a^e to 
serve ui h neiium for the widespread diacuBSion of social 
poll ,' issu'^o. It In this which I see as the long-run contri- 
buti'. 1 proJ-Jems-and-methodn-baBftd oociai science 

curr . ,'lum in schools. What would be shared In such a culture 
woul I of course be a teohnical capacity to apprehend, ana a 
moral iocof tance of the credibility of certain modes of Inquiry, 
not Riiost.mtlve mastery of any particular bodies of knowledge. 



o 
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This, he thou>',ht, wns tliv riv;hL answer ti> the question before the 
conlurencc, *0n wImi basis uld integration take place?' Finally, 
Professor Abrams uuneil to whnt he cv>ns tdered to be the important 
substantive core ol a school syllaiHiS: 

The social sclo. es may be viewed as a difiuse, man>-sided 
effort to r.?coiiceptualize tlie coimnon- sense experience of 
whit is problematic in society in the terms of science. Two 
properties of that experience can be said to be pervasively 
and funilaniental ly problematic, to constitute , at least in a 
historical sensa, the root probietns of the social sciences* 
Thfse are, on the one hand, the reality of society and, on 
the other, the meaning of personal action* Perhaps the 
clearest general statement of the theoretical centrallty of 
these problems of fact and meaning, constraint and purpose, 
in tiie social sciences is still to be found In Hobbes ' 
Leviathan . What we have done since Hobbes, Is to make great 
progress in the business of Identifying and explaining 
specific manifesrat ions of these basic properties of social 
experience in the terms of science. Works like The Social 
Or(U*r of tU: Sluni by Suttles, or Bowl by 's Attachment and Loss , 
or Soulsi d' l>y Hnnnertz, or Gardiner's The Politics of 
Corruption clarify the relaiedness of fact and meaning In 
given social settings with dramatic cogency^f. But they do so 
because In addition to being addressed directly to this central 
issue of the social sciences they intrude a strict language of 
scientific conceptualization and evaluation between the issue 
and the everyday understanding of it This fusion of substance 
and method should surely be a primary strategic objective for 
a sixth-^fc>rm syllabus. There is no point in teaching the social 
scLnices at all unless at the end of the course one has 
estnblishcil the heuristic power of the procedures of science, at 
U*nst in a ^.crTeral sen^o and supported by the effective analysis 
of some sp(( iti( pr':>blems. For this reason I would be inclined 
to think that having made a concession to common sense and every- 
day experience Ln one's choice of subject-matter one should then 
be I'iirly rutfih ss in proceeding at once to fairly abstract, 
es aerie an. I ci: :icult ^^ot/ro^ of annl./nir:. The social science 
syllal);;.s ii li gi I y into the school curriculum at all will 
Ce» » duly t only limited time. If one is really to do justice 
to .my nutnlar of disciplines It: will be necessary not only to be 
very :.electiv.' in one's choice of substantive problems but also, 
ha/inK in ? erme gone n it ch*; shallow end, so far as subject- 
maiLir ir> conceri'»id, to pLungc straight into the deep end when It 
c(^MO« to ;neih(Kl(»l ogy - l.o recognise th.Tt this is where the real 
Icirnin^' ^^itorL vLJI hnve tv be mnde. Fortunately this procedure 
is Aol jusi the Mie tlu'U recoiranends itself on grounds of practical 
cuMv»,MU4MK<. , U I.C al.so t.he one that seems most likely to make 
p(^;Ki!>i' . ! . o> ' / rMlinj; that \!L]l explain why an integrated 
i.»t ' )* ie. : yll.ibu; wns worth attempting in the first place. 



* ' Soci OrdcM i th.- Slum: Ethn i city and Territory in the Inner City 
by o. D. Sullies ^•'♦•) iio^ in (irban Sociology, University of Chicago Pressi 
I9b9)*. Mint hmeat air.! l.ryss by J. Bowlby (Hogarth V ess and Institute of 
O Ppycl)o-«ina ysi s , f/f vT; Soulsi Ir- Jnggiries into r.hetto Culture and 
ERJ^C C omimniit^' V. Ii'»n:u*ri Coi umbia University Press, 1971); and The 

Pc ^lit ics ol CorrujH ion by J. A. Gardiner (Russell Sage Foundatloni 1970)» 



HI. THE NATURE AND LOGIC OF INTEGRATION 



The three speakers who had been invited to explore this issue , came from 
three different areas of education: secondary school, university, and 
further education. All had experience of the processes involved in 
planning integrated courses, which it was thought would provide useful 
comparative study for possible work at sixth- form level. 

Work at Thomas Bennett School, Crawley * 

Peter Mitchell was able to tell the conference about a most carefully 
thought out secondary-school interdisciplinary course organized for the 
fourth and fifth years at Thomas Bennett School. It is reproduced very 
fully here as It raises many of the issues which would be involved in a 
similar enterprise in the sixth form. 

He started by describing the context in which the new curriculum was 
developed. Thomas Bennett is a very large mixed comprehensive school, 
'uncreamed' which had initially been run as if it was a large streamed 
grammar school. In the last six years some major changes had been 
implemented, notably the teaching of the first year in four house groups; 
this allowed for mixed ability teaching and the organisation of a faculty 
structure within which it became possible for individual subject depart* 
ments to co-operate mc^re fully. 

The course to be described was developed within the humanities faculty, 
which grouped together history and social science, geography, home economics 
and reli^'lous education. At first an integrated curriculum was confined to 
lower ability fourth- and filth-year children aod was designed to meet the 
new demands created by the raising of the school leaving age; but this was 
soon seen as unsatisfactory, not least because it was a way of using the 
curriculum to divide children of different abilities. It did, however. 
Initiate the idea of staff working as a team, and clarified the need to 
expand the soclaJ science department to include, 'one anthropologist-cum- 
sociologist, one cconomist-cum-sociologist and one sociologist and one 
psychologist' - a range of disciplines made possible by the size of the 
school. 

Peter Mitchell went on to describe the development three years ago of 
the present course, covering children of all levels of ability. Of particular 
relevance to this conference is his discussion of the relation between the 
disciplim s : 



Peter Mitchell wished to acknowledge the contribution of Mr John Btck in 
the preparation of his paper. 
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We wore cK»i <^rmi ikcI to pursiu^ the idea of. the common curriculum 
reprosiint i hisir»ry, >;oogrnphy and social sciences and thus to 
avoi^i a |>i t^l i LriMT ion u? siiv.;lt* social science disciplines that 
would be set ai^ainst historv and geography in a system of 
curriculum options. Underlying our planning was the idea that 
we could he lp childr(M) i.ievr]op a greater knowledge and under- 
star^ding ot Lheir contemporary society and other societies if 
the disciplines oi history, geography, economics, sociology, 
anthropology and psycht»iogy were co-ordinated in a programme 
that refleciod ilu* inter rel .it. :onehip:; that exj.nt bet^>feen the?;e 
disc ipl iiujs . Tills coming tor,ethcr of the disciplines, does not, 
as is sometimes supposed, mean a loss of identity for the 
disciplines but »u'cessi tates a thoughtful consideration of their 
structure. Struct are is used here to mean firstly, the body of 
concepts which defines the subject-matter of the discipline and 
controls its inquiries and secondly, the validation process or 
inqiiiry ruol'iod used by the discipline. We spent one year planning 
the humanities programme and our first important problem arose 
over the assDciatiun of history with social science within it# 
The very uso of the title 'humanities faculty' is deceptive 
becHise of the cxrlusion of English literature and the inclusion 
of social r.rience. 

There were members of the history department who felt history 
should dcfit^c it:; place in the curriculum alongside English where 
its literary and ctrtistic qualities could realize their importance 
as ^'omponcM^s in historical studies. Comparable with this idea 
was the argument that the models used in some social science 
studies are by their very nature exclusive of particulars and 
they are thus onlv oi marginal value to the study of unique events 
in Itistory. Many social scientists may read into these arguments 
a dosire lor self pri^servation by historians who, with no clearly 
defined conceptual frnriework, fear that the questions they ask may 
be subsumot! by qof.<itions asked ii\ movn clearly defined discipline 
stiuct.ures, namely the social sciences. There is no doubt that 
thi.i is a premature fear, but there remains a persistent wariness 
betwc<!n «5'>cial scientists on the one hand and students of history 
and literature on the other. To see social science as exclusively 
conctrned with quantifying aspects of human behaviour reducing men 
to haracters within an allej^ory is, however, as unrepresentative 
a p^ciurv ol social science as the picture of the historian being 
exclu'^ively anrli r-pomorphl c about men, seeking out only the unique 
feat Tos of man's past behaviour and experience. The points of 
similarity betwcrn history and tlie social sciences are as much in 
nee«l of empiMsi'^ as are the distinctions 1 have drawn. The 
historian*.^: voncurn witii many fundamental social science concepts 
and iiis use ol techniques of Inquiry associated with the social 
scionces not burpri singly prevalent todf.y in economic, social 
and demographic history, in developing a humanities programme we 
hav»; been concerned with drawing out these points of distinction 
and 5jr.iilai;*7 and our li.>pc»s Tor ttic Jurtiro of the programn.ir arc 
enhc'tnced by Mie loelinp that the asscoiation of history with the 
social scLeiM.rs v/i L I enable u;? to develop, for the child, a more 
balanced undirstanding of the content chosen for study than would 
have been thp case if wc had concerned ourselves exclusively with 
eitlitr of the di nipline areas mentioned to the arbitary exciuoion 
of I he other. 



He then ronsidert-d the reasons lor iiiLroduciiig social science Into the 
curriculum including a dotal le'l jur' t i f icat i on for the Inclusion of social 
anthiopology ; 



Our decision to iuLroiiuce social science into the curriculum came 
initially from an awareness that religious studies, history and 
literature were between them inadequately meeting the need for 
children to be equipped Lo make their personal judgements about 
choices on moral, political and religious Issues, with a clear 
understanding of the personal and social consequences o£ the 
ramifications of sucn choices. Tlils is one of the three principal 
alms tor including aociuX science in the curriculum, the other two 
bolnft, first the need lo equip students to understand as completely 
as possible the nature of the society In which they are llvlngi as 
well as the societies amou^^st which they are living in a shrinking 
world; and second, the need to understand the place of the individual 
in society: how social forces affect individuals and how Individuals 
affect social change. The social sciences have developed a body of 
distinctive concepts and patterns of understanding centrally 
relevant to these alms. We consider theae aims appropriate In a 
society characterized ])y a variety of value systems > and at a time 
01 heightened social change. It is also appropriate to emphasise 
that the content of the curriculum Is a matter of value Judgements 
rather than an empirical or logical matter. Having defined three 
important curriculuiii aims for otir school, we have judged the 
inclusion of social science to be essential If we are to meet these 
aims. 

Of the sofiai sciences, the contribution of social anthropology Is 
perhaps least understood and yet In many American social studies 
projects such as Rruncr's course on 'man',*" cross cultural studies 
form an integral pari ot* the course. How can social anthropology 
help us to meot our ainis?t It firstly introduces children to know- 
lcd^e :)boui pre- Indus t ria 1 n:n European societies putting emphasis 
on i^rliaograi^hic data rather thi^n on the interpretations of anthro- 
pologists, In S( (loinj;, it has tne potential of eroding ethnocentrl- 
cism (anthropoliijiists ' jargon meaning 'the prevailing Illusion that 
one's t>wn society and culture is the only one that really matters 
nnd that one can analys-^* ail others quite readily in terms of values 
and categories of the west'). Thus a more detached attitude to 
western as well as pxotic societies may be developed, bared upon a 
solid respec^ for evidence. Children can be helped to examine their 
own prejudices j'rom a new standpoint, e.g. gross prejudices such as 
'wogs are ignorant, uncivilized and don*t know how to behave decently* 
(in terms of our cultural standards) and more concealed and pervasive 
prejudices, c.j;. that their own individual system of values and Ideas 
is natural and sell evidently right. The point Is that they do feel 
natural and right: we have been socialized Into them. But It Is 
salutary to compart* <Jie soclaHzation process in other cultures with 
that in our own. 

Socir.l .jnthropol<>^y par', iculariy w»*[l f^quipped toe tnc role of 



Jerome Bruner, Man; a (:(->u rsc^ of ^^^Jif^^ (Education Development Center, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 196:77 

I These argumonts for f.neiu(iinR an^hropology in the curriculum are based 
jzinr itpon the conclusion of a moe^inv'. ot the Koyal Anthropologists Society at LSE 

Ety^ in 19h4. 



assisting students to examine the grounds of their most basic 
and often uncofisclous assumptions precisely because It deals 
with examples thu are remote and exotic. It is for this 
purpose that Bruner has used anthropology. The studies of 
exotic peoples hnpersonali ze the problem to some extent and 
consequently disarm resistance. This can help the assimilation 
of sociological data which may meet resistance because it 
involves an element: of self discovery. 

This comparative perspective offered by anthropology may be 
seen as complementary to the temporal perspective of the 
historian. Both encourage the same critical examination of 
ourselves, our assumptions, and current trends. 

A second contribution of anthropology lies in th« study of 
small-scale tjoolotlef, which may help to lUustra e what society 
Is and how it is structured and organised more re-«.dlly than 
through the study of fragments of large complex industrial ones. 
Thirdly the variety of cultural data enables anlnropologlsts to 
analyse comparatively the different ways by which /different 
peoples meet the essential requirements of survival as human 
societies; that is to show the general principles u-ider lying 
thu uniqueness of each society, it Is In this respect that It 
Is difficult to make any useful distinction between social 
anthropology and sociology; both use the same set of inter- 
related concepts to analyse their data. 

• k^^'*' * discussion of the pupils for whom '.he course was designed - 
we had In mind a terminal course for those who would have little further 
opportunity to discuss the issue Involved'- Mr Mitchell turned to a 
consideration o£ what he called course objectives, which he distinguished 
from general alms.- 

Statements made about general alms are a general declaration of 
Intent whlcli gives direction to the teaching programme and helps 
to clarify why we tviach social science and history. When we cone 
to think In terms of what will have been achieved when the 
programme has been taught we are thinking in terms of course 
obi ect Ives. An Important reason for Introducing curriculum inno- 
vaMon in "he fourth and the fifth years was our dissatisfaction 
with what pupils had achieved at the completion of Mode I on 
history, geography and commerce. This Is achievement In terms 
of cognitive development and not in terms of grades. The breadth 
of content to be covered forced teachers to use an excessive 
decree of didactic Leaching thus stifling the pupils' Initiative 
in the learnitig situation. This is a generalization which may be 
challenged but in schools with pupils of less than the highest 
ability, who tv.el it their responsibility to help their pupils to 
high grades, it usually holds true. It was clear to us that the 
humanities prngrnirn'c would necessitate a wider range of modes of 
learning tUau our previous teaching; our intention to be more 
explicit abuuL utLitudes and values, for example, draws attention 
to the need for pupils to have the opportunity for discussion. 



In considering the structures of disciplines in the prograirane we 
clnrifled the twin importance of concepts and validation process. 



Without ail understanding ol social science concepts such as 
's()cialii:r.Li Ml' , 'vole* and 'social stratification', pupils 
would be unible to undertake inquiries with any degree of 
indf'peiutcnce. To achieve an understanding of these concepts 
while beini'. aware of a need to test assumptions about them 
Is thus a < . ItiCrii first objective. The development of Inquiry 
skills was specified as our second objective being drawn again 
frotn OLir original consideration of the structures of disciplines. 
Lists of ccjjnitive skills by such curriculum experts as Bloom* 
apply to the thought processes In all disciplines. Our special 
concern with the social sciences and history emphasized the 
need to spocify those elements of cognitive learning which were 
part of the proof process employed by the social sciences and 
to organize them Into sequential and coherent steps. This mode 
of Inquiry ir, outlined in "Steps In the mode of enquiry for 
social studies' /see Appendix a7. Those of you familiar with 
work of Kentoni will recognize It as the one developed at the 
Carnegie Curriculum Centre. It will be clear that we have 
assumed that while social sciences are divided on the basla of 
of their bubject-matter they are united by their methods of 
Inquiry. To summarize, we have committed ourselves to emphasizing 
the teaching of ways of working rather than the acquisition of 
knowle.(lge although I trust it is clear that the choice of sub- 
stantive areas for study will remain crucial for the success of 
the prograiome. 

Mr Mitchell thon raised some of the difficulties involved In embarking 
on a 'methods' course in the fourth and fifth years: 

Curriculum planning should Involve organizing learning not only 
within topics studied but within the whole programme and within 
the three secondary school years prior to the programme* By 
InnovatiPi in the fourth and fifth years, we neglected the Importance 
of Icarninr. in the years prior to the programme and being conscious 
of thu children's inadequate preparation for inquiry, we have had to 
restrict the opportunity for free inquiry, putting the emphasis on 
guided inquiry. As a mode of learning, guided inquiry, whereby 
childriin are presented wii'u evidence through which teacher-produced 
worksheets guide them, has also been prominent because children had 
had no previous opportunity to use and understand the concepts of 
social science. We thus wished to be fairly systematic In the way 
in which af se^^sed the usefulness of the evidence studied for 
develcplny an understanding of these social science concepts. You 
will no doubt appreciate ih«^ f.^ct that materials from sociology, 
anthropal v;y and psychology th.-Jt hrive been shown to be of value In 
the secondary schools are few in number. Perhaps predictably we 
have alsj met with prohlerus of developing a conceptual understanding 
of social science studies with children we define as lower ability* 
The 'Stereotyped pat tor is of behaviour and attitudes of work of these 
children, .''nch wl* hejwl would to srxTje extent be offset by being 
embrricej r/iihin a comruou prograimr,e lor all children, are conditioned 
by tholr eq>cricnco,s ar> lower block children In their first three 



li. S. Bloom (ed,), Ta xonotny of Educational Objectives; the Classification 

of E'iucatiogal Co als. Handbook 1: Cognitive Domain (Longmans Green, 1956^ 

t K. Kcptoti Teac hing the New Social Studies in Secondary Schools (Holt, 
Rlnehart & Winston^ 196b). 



years in V\n nchooU riovprtholcsj:5, mo hava boon aw*\ro that 
Qomu of our i it', oultiec roiiu.lt I'rom over ernphanis vn written 
evidence and a reluctance to explore •conmon-sense' intro- 
ductions to themes under study* 

He then gave us an exposition of the way In which the course was 
orgaiiizedi which involved three basic modes of presentation: 

(1) Key lessoas which were lecture sessions in which topics were 
introduced - 'Usually prepared by the specialist in a 
particular discipline and include the use of a variety of 
media in the form of slideS| overhead projector transparencies i 
etc. * 

(2) The guided Inquiry already mentioned, consisting of evidence 
trt a variety of forms including ethnographic data, statirtics, 
the reports of surveys by sociologists, newspapers, etc. Each 
piece of evidence was accompanied by worksheets, which 
suggested types of questions which could be put in order to 
analy.se, evaluate and interpret the data. 

(3) The third important mode of learning involved project work 
or free ifiquirles. These were undertaken towards the end of 
the first two terms in the fourth year and were seen as 
essential in giving pupils confidence to inquire independently 
into subjects they have some control over. All three modes of 
inquiry were used again in the fifth year and Mr Mitchell 
described the difficulty that had been experienced in balancing 
the use of each; in particular in making project work a frult* 
fiil mode of learning an inquiry method. 



Final discussion of the Thomas Bennett course dealt with an aspect 
relevant to the development of the soci.tl sciences at all levels - the 
need for a resource cenirc and the problems of gnthering suitable resources. 
At ^he Thomas Bennett School they had gathered twenty kits of materials to 
support tlie programme, wliich had to be stored In a suitable way for use in 
an interdisciplinary course and be available to a large number of pupils. 

The iniliative wt^ are looking for from the pupils demands a 
resource centre capable ot storing written evidence, slides and 
tapes ai;d providing facilities for individual learning* It is 
im;io.^siblr (.c> uiulerestim«ite the importance of the working environ- 
ment to the successful teaching of inquiry methods. Specialist 
rootiis arv traditionally provided for geography but the concept 
mnst now ht ,i,'plied to history aiid the social sciences. An analogy 
may he drn/n witi the existing situation in natural sciences where 
laboratorie s r considered ersential to the teaching of inductive 
inr]utry. pMpils will have recess to the resource centre, which 
will b;y L\u permanent home for all materials; it is also intended 
th It kit ft '! iMtr rials will be transferred to classrooms on 
trolleys ' i^* ( wii;. convert the cLisrroom Into an extension of the 
resource cci tL'j. Iti this way classrooms will have a comparable 
function t thrit uC a laboratory. As I have already Implied, the 
collection ^ i aj^ roprtn te materials, for Inclusion in the resource 
centre, is ft prerequisite tor successful inquiry. The use of 
documents lu the new history publications is an encouraging trend 
that 8uf;^;e.»i^ ll»nt s'lpport for historical inquiries in schools is 
Q Ini]. roving. Tho situation in social science is less helpful, 
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particularly if a f.choo) vlshes to integrate the toachjng oi 
.st)ci.uu>>;y , ^nthrofW)l»;',;y aiul osychology. Knovlrii; whc.»rr: t.o rind 
tho most appropriate ethnot^raohic material and how to present 
it 5?o that in is comprehnind^d, while ror.aiiiing its orij^inal 
ide;i.;, valueii, etc, is a task for the specialist. An important 
distinrr.ion needs to be drawn between the act of curriculum 
planning, which specitiep the way ii\ which Innovation of this 
kind can be planned so thnt such important considerations as 
dcl'initton of isirrs, obj^ictivos, tecichtng medlJi and pattern of 
learniny; r.^n made ana the a^t of defining the content to be 
taughc and organ^.^lp«; this content in sequence appropriate to the 
patterns of Jearning specified. The latter task is the one I 
wish to emphasize as appropriate to the specialists in the 
disciplines Involved in the curriculum innovation. The strength 
of jpuch American Innov^^tion in history and the social sciences 
has been its ability to draw on the support of university 
.^•oeciaUsts in these disciplines. 

Mr Mitchell, concluded hi.:^ talk by making some observations directly 
related to sixth-form social sciences. He started by raising the issue 
discussed by Professor Abrams - that of the relation between school and 
university course.?; 

D'soussing the dcv/elopment of a social science course at advanced 
lo^'cl roflr.cts the .need to consider the arbitrary choices which 
would be made by pupils if social science disciplines continued 
to expand at advanced level. There is also the gr-^ater possibil- 
ity of the single disciplines over- formalizing content and in the 
search for respectability developing courses which overlap with 
first-year university work. Psychology as a single advanced 
level ii ;cipline hac recently been introduced, as an advanced 
leveJ course at Thomas Bennett School and after one year of 
running f:he course we are having to restrict its reaching to 
only a small number ot pupils with ability in maths and biology. 
This implies the restriction of this course to a minority of those 
advanced level students who would express an interest in social 
science studies in the sixth form. An interdisciplinary methods- 
based course would improve the relationship between sixth-form 
and university work by emphasizing the preparation of students for 
the greater autonomy they will have In their studies when they go 
to university, college, etc. It would be unfortunate if the 
criticisms of advanced level courses in economics and government, 
expressed by many university dons, were to be genera ily extended 
to all advanced courses in the social sciences* 

He also raised an Issue which became of great significance in the rest of 
the conference, that of the lack of consensus within and between social 
science disciplines as to their nature and perspectives. Due to the need 
to limit the course to one-third of the advanced level programme, he 
suggested restricting it to sociology, social anthropology and social 
psychology: 

In the early development of such a course it would only he possible 
to consider it as one-third of the advanced level programme taken 
by the majority of students, giving It parity of importance with 
the single disciplines already establisherl m the sixth-form 



ciirriculMm. It' such a ^OMr.se is to .ivoid super t ic la 1 i i v ihc range 
ot (.onlent to be Tin'ortil will have ii^ be narrower than in ronvep- 
ticMw»l Hilvniicewl level lours^s. hVc?n by vr.'phasi^ing mcthodol ogicai 
ciiiprnn ground U oouid !)oL h*)pe lu cover adequately economics 
^Jt lar^e sections psychology: at Thomas Bennett with exami- 
nation pr;)vision of three {V-lev«»l grades, we have not ellectively 
included psychology nor physical geography. Exploring rhe range 
of dis. iplines to be ir» iuded will inevitably suggest a number 
ol' a)tv :native ronibi natioi: : the quality of work In the 
disciplines should be '>nhaarod by asGroic=»tion with other disci- 
plines in the chosen combinatiop' In other words it should be 

natural coming together where concepts «re at times shared, 
where fresh persoecttves help new inslghls and in particular 
where the comparative element in social science studies Is 
strengthened. I would suggest that such a combination is repre- 
sorted by sociology, soclrW anthropology and social psychology. 

The pr-vsiMit discussions vilhin sociology on the subject of methods 
of research suggests that important consideration will have to be 
given to the question of excluding incompatible approaches within 
social science. Such distinctions would be points for umpha.^ls 
in a methods-b.:^sed social science cotirse in much the same way as 
the Ustiuctions between the inqnirles of different kinds of 
historians wouM b^ drnvn ouc should a methods course be aeveloped 
in fidvanred level history. 

Finally some general consider.itions which put the subject within the 
context of general educational change: 

Interdisciplinary work inevitably means working to some extent 
outside one's discipline, and it social science teachers are to 
feel secure in the substantive areas they are teaching some choice 
of content must be built into the course. 

Many of the changes currently being experienced In secondary schools 
are embodied in the tvpe of innovation under discussion. The Idea 
of liscip lines being in open relationship to one another and the 
emphasis on ways of knowing by pupils are Important in themselves 
but they also si^;nily that relationships between teachers are 
changing more towards team teaching, with joint exercises In coarse 
planning, material production and evaluation. They also signify a 
changing relationship between teacher and child, with the child 
seeing his own role as demanding greater initiative and planning 
in the learning situation. I emphasize the ramifications of the 
innovation so that it is seen in the context of general educational 
change rather than as a concern exclusively related to social science 

Comment 

Peter Mitchell presented a tnost lucid account of the process of curriculum 
change in his school. Many people will have become aware, perhaps ruefully, 
of the extent oi resources and range jf specialist talent which had gone 
into the development ol this course. It was able to develop in a favourable 
structural context with strong support from the headnifister and thus 
availability of time, money and materials Inaccersible to many teachers. 
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.1 ii r;.i:;o.^ or con\ersely \b it possible 
s i I .1.^ ^.iii t ie pupils, who escape 
confusion ouiy juc^as-; rnr -oi j distcrie^i piru it^ of what they are 
studying? 



Second, tl;e diff- cully )f uislu;'. course on the 'methods of 
the social seen;.-. ... .:^u ^ .ji i.i v/';^j.i th^ sc; methods are 
currently beins /u-.v. . Me : . i. .. ^ • .>MnLiveLy s.^nior pupils with 
little baci^gr^raa.: - , v-.- . ..ia^ vlng in ^aexr earlier 

curriculum. This ft.u:.:/ >.it..^- ^he need to plan a sixth-form 
course in reiai:i.>, ■^ ar oa'...-;n"^ t:ecoiuiary-scnool experienca* 



Third, the ver <'.^c\\x,\_ 
anthropology to a u : - l ^• -'n.f 
Peter Mitchell :.a/9 .10 i. 
that its inclusion ; .s tir i Ss*Mi :. 
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We hope that by - . c . 
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and practices whicl ^ . * 

their preconcOiJ on. 
unnatural ' , Su^.. 
aensltive s^ocla* 1 r 
Care needs r: ^ : / 
dealing dos. r * * 
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description o\ :i. ^ \ 
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so hard tr nrol. successiui courses are 

^^a^J^Tlt^ 'T"" ' '^'H'n.s..c iator. to do with the 

account of th^. 1 \' 'V'" - into an 

and i^e of JL .nn ? University Course 'Understanding Society- 

ana some of the constraints on its shaping: 

The overriding goal of the Foundation Course 'Understanding 
society was to develop amongst our students the rudiments of 

litl lyrl ''"^''^ literacy. The analogy Is. of course, 

with the conventional concept of 'literacy'. With literacy comes 
a restructuring of the world. The ability to read and write Is 
?!ll!«?n/ ^""'^-"entaL skill.. 80 fundamental that one can scarcely 
Imagine an existence in a modem commun/ty without it. To suggest 
that an acquaintance with the insights und the ..thods of social 
!«u?2''J. ^^"'^^y traumatic change m one's position, 

would be presumptuous. Nevertheless there are a number of ways by 
which social science does remodel an individual's perception of 
the world around him. For instance the social scientist's 
insistence on a nui.ierical or quantitative analysis of human 
phenomena, as oppos.'d to an impressionistic, often merely anecdotal 
one. is potentially revolutionary. The ability to generate and 
test hypotheses is another equally Important skill. The concern 
with the precise use of concepts and the constant questioning of 
iny soclet^ ""^^ ^""^^ •ubverslve acts In the context of 

throII«J Jh''*^^.'^??' 'U"de"tandlng Society', to carry students 
through the ABCs (It xs aiter all a Foundation Course) of social 
science, we have done it by introducing ithem to the alms, the 
methods and some of the findings of various social sciences. We 

-U^wJl^*!"/ " "^^"^ '^•'y f*»«y cannot do. 

and what the future 1. likely to bring. We have tried to do this 

™ 1^^. .*ff"''^^^^y ^•nteruiscipllnary context - rather than a 
multldlscipllnary one. in a multidisciplinary course the disci- 
pllnes are presented In their own right. Any connexion between 
them is often aroitrary: for instance, so many hours of one. so 
"^7^1 r^'^"'^- interdisciplinary course, on the other hand, 

the dlsclpllnos are not taught in their own right, they are used as 
vehicles for a goal which subsumes them in some way. As I have 
indicated our goal .as to raise the soclfll science literacy rate. 
This Ideal ot an mtordlsclpliaary approach - i n,ust confess now 
Ji^Ucatrons?" ' -ttaiued only partially - had several 

The first of these w«s that neither the number nor the nature of 
the discipline, vcs particularly important. As It happens the 
team which prepared 'Understanding Society' contained five 
dlsciiJlines: ciconomic^, geography, government, psychology, and 
socioloiiy. but this was parrly fortuitous; for Instanc* until « 
very late staKe, th j oUnniag committee had thought of having 
geography in the iia:.vr,ur ies Faculty, i myself fe«l that social 

Jui!n?M/''" 'r'''^^^^ ^'"^'y accommodate history - now in the 
Humanities vacuity . or statistics, which is now in Mathematics. 



UTiat was Important then was not the number or the nature of the 
disciplines contributir.g to the courro, but what they did. At 
the Open University this was determined partly by the course tearoi 
partly by other authorities. An Instance of the latter Is that 
the course as a whole should not: involve the students In more than 
360 hours work; an average » thi.^t lS| of 10 hours a week over 36 
weeks. The course team Itself also Imposed particular constraints 
on its various members « For instance the geographers were to 
present their contribution only from the field of human geography: 
the psychologists were largely confined to socia! psychology: the 
sociologists* role was to cement together the contributions of the 
various other disciplines. Thus, for instancei they produced a 
unit (the term given to a week's work) on the sociology of econoadc 
behaviour which came after the micro-economic and before the macro* 
economic units. They also produced one on social stratification 
that was sandwiched between a unit on the distribution of incoM, 
and another on the psychology of social class. 

The effect of these » and other constraints was to force the disci--* 
pllnes out of character. They were bent and twisted - torturedg 
some would say - in order to meeu the overriding goal of the course. 
Naturally wh^'.n brought together in this way they appear Inelet^nti 
stark I even ungainly, the logic of their normal presentation la 
destroyed. The effect of interdisciplinary endeavour is to cut 
across disciplines » rub their edges raw. Hopefully, after soae 
years, the new structure will have a logic of Its own - but. 
Initially the interdisciplinary course, like the Anerican frontier 
towr, is not a pretty sight. 

Finally it was felt that an easentlal element of social science 
endeavour was to produce laws applicable to 'man In society*! 
particular men In particular societies* Of course this is e dree8i» 
unrealizable some would say, and at present there is very little 
general theory that is not either culture or time bound. But the 
aim remains. So the * Understanding Society' course team decided to 
try and avoid the 'ethnocentric trap' and whiirever possible draw 
illustrations and develop Ideas in a non-British, often even a non* 
Western context. It Is Interesting that although this was the Aim^ 
the course as a whole has a very 'Western' stamp about it! 



An outline of the course 

The course is designed to cover 36 weeks. Each week Involves 
the study of a particular tcpic. An indication of what topics 
are being studied when can be gathered from the following list. 

Section 1. Why do people live in societies ? 

Week 

1 The fundamentals of human nature Psycholog y 

Instinctive and 
learned behaviour. 
Man's drives and 
their relation to 
societies. 



2 Men ana governmenc 



3 The economic basis of society 



4 Societies and environments 



3 Man as a social animal 



t^olltical Science 
The political 
philosopher's view 
of the effects of 
living under govern- 
ment and of various 
types of go^;ernment8 

gccnomic s 

•Market '"and 'command' 
economics 

Geography 

The relation between 
societies and their 
physical environment 

Sociology 

The examination of 
two contrasting 
societies. The need 
to relate onomlc, 
political and 
territorial facets of 
behaviour. 



Section 2. How do people live in societies? 



6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



Socialization 
Child socialize t 1 on 
Personality development 
Attitudes and prejudice 
The family and its functions 

Economy and society 

Economic wants 

Production and supply 

Markets and prices 

The sociology of economic behaviour 

Money, wealth and class 
The workings of the ecouomy 
Money 

Distribution of incomes 

Social stratification 

The psychology of social class 

Spatial aspects of society 

Rural land use 

Location of industry 

Zoning within cities 

The size and spacing of settlements 

Approaches to political geography 



Government and politics 

24 The formal structure of government 

25 Informal political institutions 

26 Government and politics without the state 

27 (i) Political culture, (ii) Politics and 
political systems 

28 Politics in groups 

Stability, change and conflict 

29 Stability and function in society 

30 Social change in society 

31 Stability and change in social groups 



Section 3. What kind of problems do people face in societtea ? 

The 'population explosion'; an interdisciplinary approach 

32 The demographer and his world Demography 

The importance of prsclM 
methodology and evAluatlon 
of data 

33 De»?naraphic regions of the Indian sub-continent 

Geography 

The spatial context of 
demographic change 

Economic implications of rapid populatitn growth 

Economics 
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In relation to under- 
developed economies 

35 Social and political implications of rapid population growth 

Sociology 

Relates back to work on 
the family and the Inter- 
relations and complexity 
of human experience 

36 The diffusion and acceptance of change 

Social psychology^ case 
study 

A family planning prograaM 
in India. Relates to studies 
of socialization, attitude 
change, and group behaviour. 

Professor Drake elaborated on this outline by pointing out how it fell 
into three parts, each subsumed under a particular question, and how the 
second section differed from the first and third. 
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Frankly this miudie ssccion ir, a • Lei- rather than an inter- 
disciplinary exercise. You wlli .„.,.ico that sonetimes for two 
or three weeks a parcicuiar discipline is allowed to 'do its 
thing'. However, even here there is c certain ordering of 
units, intended to give acme structure, and hence a logic, to 
the section. For example ther-j Is broadly speaking a movement 
from micro- to macro-analycis . both within blocks and within 
the sections as a whole, it may filso be noticed that the acti^al 
presentation of the insights of particular disciplines is by no 
means haphazard. 

He then turned to the rationale behind the first end third units: 

We see in the former all the disciplines coming together to 
answer an academic question (using 'academic' here in the 
pejorative sense) of why people live in societies. The question 
itself is not uspecially exciting and with hindsight we now feel 
we could have done somewhac better. However, it does provide a 
means of introducing the five discJpIines that together form the 
academic backbone of the course. No attempt is made to mute the 
differences between the disciplines, but to avoid, so far as 
possible, their presenting thetaselvcK in a random fashion, they 
are obliged to focus on a comciPu question ^ why do people live 
in societies? This question provides a framework and a ref- — 
erence point for the discussion. The coherence of the block Is 
further reinforced by its layout. In the middle weeks, politici, 
economics and geography each deal with single facets of man's 
behaviour: man the political animal, man the economic animal, 
man the territorial animal. In the first and fifth weeks, 
however, man the sociii animal i-? examined - a composite creature, 
In the fifth week we see how fcr ihn sociologist, the social 
animal is a given, but in the first week a psychologist vhows 
how for him it is precisely tae combination of the social and 
the animal characteristics of man that provide him with one of 
his main subjects of resenrch. In other words what is an assump- 
tion for one discipline (in this case sociology) is often the 
subject matter of another (in this case psychology). These 
approaches to the study of mar in society are also discussed in 
the five radio programmes associated with this section of the 
course. These are an entity in themselves designed to provide 
a parallel introductory overview of che social sciences and 
dwell more on the originc. jf the dii Cerent disciplines, their 
methods of inquiry, their succaas .md failures so far, and 
possible future developments in tliem. (For illustrations of the 
approach see the second column of the outline cf the course, 
Section 1. ) 

In the third and final section of the course we turn to consider 
another kind of problem, or series ot problems, associated with 
the population explosion' . Up.lilce the 'academic problem' of 
Section 1, the problems examined he-e indicate the sensitivity 
o the social scientist - no matter what his discipline - to 
problems of immediate public concern. To enhance further the 
unity of treatment there is a cormiion smphasis on the population 
problems of the Indian sub-coni inent. as this section occupies 
the closing weeks of the course, unit uuthora have frequently 
used the phenomenon of the 'popwlatior explosion' to point up 
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some of the main features of earlier blocks. We did not want to 
do this merely by repeating them, but rather by illustrating them 
in .1 new conccxL. (The way in which this is done is shown by the 
exposition in the second column of the outline of the course, 
Section 3. ) 



Finally Professor Drake turned away from questions of 'nature and 
logic' to what he called 'problems of production'. Some of these were 
peculiar to the Open University, which has the problem of teaching large 
numbers of mostly Invisible students through a variety of media. Others 
are general, however, and echo points raised already; 

First there are the problems associated with the fact that due to 
the long history of specialization In this country and to the f«ct 
that the brightest students have specialized most, one can only 
really produce interdisciplinary courses by bringing a number of 
people together. Inevitably they bring vith them different ikllli, 
different experiences. Some are old, some are young. Some have 
taught adults, some only students of a conventional age. Some are 
arrogant, others excessively modest. Naturally there are claihei 
of temperament. The final content of the interdisciplinary course 
often, I fear, reflects these factors as much as the academic IdMis 
which supposedly underpin It. 

Secondly because the Interdisciplinary course Involves co-operation 
It reduces the autonomy of the Individual teacher and Imposes on 
him a discipline, with regard to the presentation of his materials » 
that he normally avoids. His writing Is now public, his teaching 
technique Is now open for all (at least all his colleagues) to see. 
I suspect that without careful attention to the kind of tensions 
this situation gives rise to, many an Interdisciplinary course will 
founder. 



Finally there Is the question of breathing life Into an Inter- 
disciplinary course devised by one set of people but, at the grass 
roots, taught by another. This problem is particularly severe at 
the Open University but as the list of aims and Issues presented 
to this conference Indicates, the questions of 'who Is going to 
teach the course?; what does this mean for materials and methods?; 
how can the demand for teacher retraining be met?', are pretty 
general. With regard to 'Understanding Society' we have tried to 
solve the problem by a careful briefing of part-time class and 
correspondence tutors, together with a course design that allows « 
flexible approach. Because, for Instance, all disciplines are used 
to elucidate aspects of social science it follows that one can under- 
aiand much of the 'mystery' (used here In its medieval sense) of 
social science, ev^n If one fails to grasp all the Intricacies of a 
particular social science. Unlike mathematics it Is not necessary 
to grasp economics before one proceeds to sociology. Social science 
itself is aoc '^tquential ii, that way. The Foundation Course makes 
a virtue of thi&. That seems a suitably pragmatic note on which to 
end - bearing in mind always, of course, that interdisciplinary 
course.?, like genius, are 99 per cent perspiration and I per cent 
inspiration. 
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Professor Drake was describing a situation even more unusual than 
Mr Mitchell's; the planning of a completely new course in a new 
institution, for an unfamiliar group of students and an untried 
teaching situation. This gave him and his team opportunities to 
produce a coherent plan unlikely tc be present in most sixth forms. 
There are, however, several general points which arise from his 
account, which came over even more cogently in his lively spoken 
presentation than they do here. 

First it is becoming increasingly apparent that 'integration' 
in the programmes described does recognize the autonomy of the 
disciplines; the very fact of having to focus the disciplines on 
common themes distorts them in the eyes of the specialists involved, 
and Professor Drake and his star: found it necessary to have a section 
in which specialists from each discipline had i> chance to 'do their 
own thing' (a fact he seemed to feel as somewhat of a defeat). 

A second pt it of interest is the way in which the contributions 
of the disciplines are focused on a 'problem area' in society, a 
technique which echoes the 'problem-centred curriculum' suggested 
by Professor Abrams, and is found again in later examples. 

Finally, one sensed all through Professor Drake's talk that he 
was longing to talk more about 'production problems' which had 
obviously dominated his thinking during the planning of the course. 
His hints of the trauma and agony undergone in order to get specialist 
academics to co-operate, reiterates again that 'integrated courses' 
may be shaped more by the interrelationships of their perpetrators 
than by philosophical considerations. Again, here are some themes 
to return to. 



Integrated Courses: Experience in Further Education 

F. Flower, Principal of Kingsway College of Further Education, was the 
third speaker of the morning. His paper had been circulated the night 
before, and he was able to speak round it rather than repeat it. His 
contribution extended the picture in three ways. First, he pointed 
out some of the conditions in further education which make curriculum 
Innovation more possible than in other areas of education. Second, 
the examples he quoted cf integrated courses in his own and other 
colleges were gene -ated in quite different ways from those previously 
described, and usually ranged beyond the social sciences. Third, he 
made explicit some of the hints of earlier speakers about the process 
of curriculum change, by referring them to the theoretical framework 
of Professor Bernstein in his paper given at a British Sociological 
Aisoclatlon Conference, and now published.* 



* 'On the classification and framing of educational knowledge' in 
Knowledge and Control: New Directions in the Sociology of Education , 
cd. M. F. D. Young (CoUier-MflcmiUan 1971). 
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1. The nature of further education 

Mr Flower started by pointing out that ^proposals and suggestions that 
are made with their eye on the school situation may be totally inappro- 
priate in the further education situation' • a relevant reminder^ given 
th^t the greatest proportion of A-level social science teaching takes 
place at present in colleges of further education and they might 
therefore be better staffed and equipped to try out interdisciplinary 
courses than schools. 

He conninued by pointing out some of the unique characteristics 
of further education: 

The strongest asset of further education is perhaps its most 
misunderstood aspect - the close relationship it has with 
industry and commerce, and the vocational character of its 
courses. 'Vocational' is a word used often in a pejorative 
sense, and therefore, by definition, further education, being 
largely vocationally directed, must necessarily be somahov laas 
educational or less progressive than the non-vocational activitiaa 
of schools and universities. It is not possible to discuas in 
this paper the fallacy embedded in this thinking, but it is 
important to draw attention to the views expressed elsewhara by 
people like Eric Robinson and Tyrrell Burgess, who point out that 
it is the traditional academic approaches that are truly illiberal 
in that academics do not have to Justify what they do in tanas of 
immediate relevance or meaning to a student, but simply by 
reference to the existence of the academic corpus contained vithin 
a discipline. Vocational activity needs to be Justified all tha 
time to tha student and to anyone sponsoring him on a course in 
terms of its relevance and meaning. It is, of course » possible 
to extend this relevance far beyond the immediate need for a given 
activity or skill, but it must extend in a continuum from the 
situation in which the student finds himself - the exact reverae 
of the normal situation under which teaching within the acadesdc 
tradition takes place. It is therefore likely that there should 
be some support for the development of the integrated approach 
within the further education field, but if my argument is correct 
it will only become strong and meaningful if it takes place not 
in the so-called liberal or general studies, but in the central 
areas of the further education student's curriculum. 

2. Some integrated courses 

It was this responsiveness to outside pressures which had led to the erosion 
of some of the integrated courses described by Mr Flower, which had developed 
in liberal and general studies departments. Thus, a course run at City of 
Bath Technical College, involving 'English specialists, a social scientisti 
a historian, and two specialists in the practical arts', disappeared becauae 
of changing external circumstances: 

Longer staying on at school, the advent of 0 levels , and later C8E 
to the secondary modern schools, changes in the regulations for 
Civil Service promotion and employment, and the growth of liberal 
studies and general studies as an additional element to formal 
and traditionally conceived vocational courses - have all played 
a part in the gradual erosion of this work, which has now disappeared 
from the college^ It is to be emphasized that it is the conditions 
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In the world outside the college that have brought the change, 
not a deliberate decision of policy on the part of the liberal 
studies department. 



Another from Klngsway Itself declined for the same reason; 

We were able to deploy a wide range of group studies Involving 
co-operation not only of social scientists with English teachers, 
historians or geographers but on occasion natural scientists as 
well. In recent years, however, the factors that caused the 
decline of the courses at Bath have affected the day-release 
courses at Klngsway. civil servants have becooe Increasingly 
interested In qualifications that have a reference outside the 
service as well t within the service, and the number of students 
attending purely or what Is usually termed 'general education'. 
I.e. courses which do not prepare for any kind of external 
examination, has diminished almost to vanishing point. This again 
Is not the deliberate policy of the college but the effect of 
change i In the external environfflent. 

Mr Flower evaluated various experiments In Integration, one of 
Which Is reproduced in Appendix B because it raises issues which are 
iricingiwiy .^*'*'* * consideration of present thinking 

Reflecting on this body of experience, and taking stock of the 
kind of students coming to the college, their motivation, 
ambitions and likely career prospects, teachers at Klngsway have 
begun to consider very seriously what kind of Integrated studies 
It would be most usefi- 1 to promote In the college. The advent of 
a new building that will be richly endowed with audio-visual hard- 
ware has presented us with opportunities of some fundamental 
thinking about the work we are doing. In particular, teachers 
of the social sciences, history and English have been discussing 
means of co-operating to produce integrated courses to support 
students following Independent but related A-level disciplines. 
Thought Is also being given to similar courses at lower levels 
In the college. 

The general principles which seem to be emerging are that it is 
at present premature to attempt a total merger of A-level courses, 
not because It would not be possible to devise an Intelligent 
integrated course at this level but because students would not be 
prepared ^o abandon their existing lines of study to embark upon 
« highly experimental activity In their main course. Until one 
can establish the Independence of assessment and evaluation 
represented by a CNAA degree it would be difficult to persuade 
students to f 61 low an integrated course. Our thinking, there- 
tore. Is to develop supporting courses which students following 
A levels In sociology, economics, history, psychology and English 
may find ot use and value. These would be topic- or problem- 
centred, based upon a historical period, a social situation such 
as Juvenile delinquency, a family case history, physical entitles 
iiKe a housing estate, an environmental study, or some combina- 
tion of such topics. A further extension of our thinking is to 
organue much of the material for these courses in the form of 
tapes, slides, folders of extracts, references to books, which 
can be used either in class or for individual study in the library, 
Er|c ^' suitably equipped with carrels and the necessary hardware 
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to permit this kind of activity. Yet another proposal is that sot\u? 
ot the more formal aspects of our teaching, i.e. the kind of lectures 
that may be given in British Constitution or sociology or economicsi 
might be reduced to sound tape banked in the library, and could be 
drawn on by students who would follow a study guide, and there might 
be a gradual shift from the formal instruction in class to more 
individual study in the library, while the former class periods 
would be increasingly taken up with various forms of integrated 
study and seminar. The culmination of this development would be 
the eventual introduction of M'^ie III type examinations containing 
a series of options which woula allow a student to choose one or 
more A levels within the fields covered. This represents a strategy 
rather than an existing achievement, but, because it is an attempt 
to tackle the major area of the student's course rather than the 
ancillary area of liberal studies, may prove slower in achievement 
but more fundamental in what it does achieve. 

In the final part of his talk Mr Flower raised some general questions 
about the nature and problems of integrated curricula and returned to the 
particular contribution of further education. 

3> Problems of integration and the process of curriculum change 

The anxiety that affects academics faced with the idea of integrated 
studies at school level expresses itself in concern about how the 
specialist will come to acquire his depth of understanding of the 
chosen discipline if he moves into 'integrated' activity at too early 
a stage. The disciplines are real enough. The flow of experience 
is so total chat to understand it we need to cut it into segments 
and put a grid on the segments to scrutinize them more closely. The 
mesh of our grid can be fine or coarse; operating like an electronic 
sieve, it can make a variety of discriminations, rejecting some 
elements, retaining others. Each discipline deploys its own grid^ 
its own sieve, but the data is common to all. Each discipline 
historically evolved has its own set of tools, its methodology, ita 
insights, dissecting and analysing its own particular selection of 
the elements of experience. 

The natural anxieties of an academic (which we all no doubt have 
experienced at one time or another) appear when the traditional ways 
of acquiring skill in our special way of knowing are threatened. 
While we may recognize the value of integration in practical projects, 
for example research, and its value as a mode of teaching at other 
levels, we may experience doubt about it as a teaching approach at 
our own particular level. We have been socialized as specialists 
and we find it difficult to conceive how we ourselves could have 
become what we are except by the route we have followed. 

This partly accounts for the fact that most examples of integrated 
studit;^^ occur in low status areas in education or in work tangential 
to a main field. Thus experience in liberal studies in further 
education, while interesting, has only a limited relevance to the 
basic discussion. It may provide an area of experience but it will 
not normally offer any challenge to the main atructure of the way 
things are ordered in British education. 



It was for this reason that Mr Flower had taken his main examples from 
courses which at the time they were set up were central to the curriculum. 
He continued: 



There is another difficulty that needs to be noted. To make 

intCKraccd studies y u'e lor traditionalists, they have somehow 

to be assimilated int. the existing patterns of curricula 
organization and pedagogical relarlonshlps . 

If we organize a problem-centred approach and the distinctive 
tool* and insights are identified and docketed through practice, 
we should be moving away from the traditional paradigm of 
learning to a new one. 

If, on the other hand, we succumb to Hirstian theories of a 
liberal education and the need to acquire ways of knowing, not 
for the elucidation of Immediate problems but as part of the 
mental equipment of a liberal man, we may be merely under- 
writing a new version of what Bernstein calls 'the collection 
code'.* I suspect the appeal of this concept of liberal 
education to some people Is In fact a way of defusing and 
making safe the otherwise revolutionary potential of Integrated 
approaches. Even If we plump for integration but confln* our 
Integrated activity to a well-defined field - the social 
sciences, for example - we could be redrawing subject boundaries 
only to present a new version of the collection code. It Is 
interesting to note that all the Klngsway examples of attempts 
at integration went beyond the boundaries normally associated 
with the social sciences. 

A further point to be considered Is the degree to which the 
student has a right to reject any section of a curriculum that 
Is offered to him. The very nature of an Integrated approach 
could lead to the tyranny of a teacher-planned course, and Its 
imposition upon the student. This would represent the triumph 
of academicism In the sense that It Is characterized by Eric 
Robinson : 

'Within academic education anything Is justifiable because 
the academic subject (although initially a pure creature 
of imagination and convenience) has become an end In 
itself - we learn It because it Is there.' 

A liberal studies programme, however 'integrated'. In further 
education, that accepts its place alongside a traditionally 
organized technical course and decides arbitrarily on a range 
of activities in which there is no room for students to select 
preferences, is to be referred ultimately to the collection 
code rather than the integrated one. Perhaps the main contri- 
bution ol further education to this discussion, and of Kingsway 
College of >\irther Siuoation in particular, Han in a rather 
different direction, and refers to future possibilities rather 
than past or present actuality. 



A 'uol lection' code referH in Bernstein's terminology to the type 
of curriculum consnon in English and European schools in which the 
boundaries between disciplines are iirm - in other words there is 
strong differentiation between subject areas, as opposed to the 

situation in an inler.rated curriculum in wliich subject boundaries may 
be blurred and weakened, btc M.i'.D. Young (ed. ), Knowledge and Control : 

Wew Direction.', iti tiic 3ociolo).;y of P^ducation, p. 51. 
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lii^riiNitUM tail-:.; I if l'u' •"■'ialuMt \>kjI.\\\(\\ ct'innvjnsense knowiedi-it: 
:iiKl »]r.ult»mLc now 1 Ld'.',o . su '\;t»sL.; tii'ii J ht- ct^iiectiuii type of 

currLcuiun; \c\'y ».MrLv ti f he tiiiiw's t i i r.tu ui i i/.e:^ hin into 
i.-onorpLions of l^ii.'w U'd;»r ,iau :>v)unaarlos /hich illscoui .tge 

roniifx on I * ^: ; '-r . ;lav rc^xl it if^r • [ would like lo ^n^-^tiai 
lh;il examinatior (^t tlu ttadiiion m turther oducaiion might 
begin in riiv*. )l nrw w;ivs of linking c onimonsenr.e k;:.)wledge with 
luiucationai knowlod^^o, Th;.«; shouid bo iu>ssii)Ie because the 
iradit ion in Tui rlier •Mj.i^atiop i - vociiLonai, and iis a.Vj^roach 
Israe l ic:iU I Ls si.irLitv; poini should i>e the \,^rowiu>i experienc(» 
of tht- student ano tho r^Uev.ince of whu is '::<3iiiL lo that growing 
l^^per^ence: iL i> sustained by the widening aspirations of the 
si.udfiii. . We Know, oi v v>nrse, thac in practico courses in furthc?r 
cduCiiiLon do not c«»:"itor»n lo '.lie ideal that r'lese statements suggest. 
Vi>cation can shrink to J ub-i.ra iniag , an i pl\i 1 i stini sni and the dead 
hand of academicis^D reacli down into the most practical curriculum. 

The Oliver contribut further education sterns from it:; machinery 

oi control. It ir.iv b»' t.xemp I i. ♦fled by liie fact th»K the now articles 
m v;ovcrnment ofter means to staff and stufl;:nt:: >r changing the 
situation wit bin which cnrricuiuni piannin^; and ^ctivity is being 
undertaken. In other ^^^'ordi> , it may bo easier in further education 
than it is in the school lo establish new relationships between 
staff cuid students wbioh permit the inauguration of forms of 
integrated activity in the main areas of the currlrulum. 

i.astiy, Kingsway's tradition of student choice and an elective 
curriculum that hds been abl c successful ly to penetrate the major 
areas of study, while stiil only representing at tliis stage a variant 
of the collection code, nevertheless may permit successful new 
tievelopment ot the integrated pattern. Owr failure witli a course 
at Kiut'.sway in urban studies derived not trcni the excilinc forms of 
.ictivitv which it u.^dertook. The pedir.oyy involved was of the kind 
character i?:ed by RvrnstiMn in rhe pnper qucted al*ove as self- 
regulatory and 'likely to trans torm thu teacher-pupil, lecturer- 
student authority relationships, and in particular increase the status 
and ri^.:hts of the ;nipi's.' lfnror*^nnate Iv, while it did in fact do 
this ; nr those thai. Accented the areas of mv^^sti gation, ic ignored 
the needs of and oi feroti i\o nltern'u ti. those .^audent.^ who had 

different orientations. In the on:;oin^', dii^cnsfions mentioned at the 
end OI the last section of th't i>apci r< strategy i being evolved 
that should take account t ' individual student nee<l and common areas 
of experience which may lejriforce tho^ac needs- 

The issues raised in the Jast part, oi this paper, and the conceptualization 
of them used by Mr i'iower, will be returned to in thi» final commentary. That 
the kinds of limited prn^nat i ca] ly-bas^'O. curricula-' clian^cr. covering varied 
subject content referred to in sorre of his ex:Mrii)les ray bo particularly 
possible in the flexible situaiiivi o' furtbor ^'ducntitn, is leinforced by the 
w»>rk from Loughton describtui in Cnapter li.. 

Commei^tary by I.awrcnc ytcnhouse 

At the end of the mornin.;» part i i. ij^a s t*. Lin/ confereutc in.<y l*''.t ?'or.:o- 

what overwhe 1 'Mi^il . They had s;U a,\<i Ust»'.ij<l tv thi-cu st *r:un ' L in^; spcr :.ers 
witii little t Line for que.;t loni n^*; , Ji scu j,;. i.on or asbii u lat ion . Mr inh'.«usc 



iui . I 1m- uncMiviable i.isk ol drawing Lo>',eliH*r thj.tiuds irom the contribu- 
'iiMis so £ar and uiiering some ^^uidance on ihcmes that could be discussed 
la- r...ali groups in the afternoon, 

Mr Stenhouse started by saying that the taste of curriculum develop* 
nv nt projects was the translation of aspii^ations into possibilities, 
possibilities which once pioneered and demonstrated in a number of 
schools were then so documented and supported with materials and research 
liuit they became part of the public tradition of education and thus 
generally accessible to teachers. On this interpretation, the major 
problem before the conference was to define the aspirations clearly 
enough to give a lead to the Schools Council as to how it could best 
help teachers to make them into practical possibilities. 

Turning to the aims and issues ^apcr« he said that there appeared 
to be scjme uncertainty as to whether we should emphasize integration or 
st)cial science . Some had wanted to emphasize integration, canvassing the 
possibilities of integrating, for example, social science and English and 
expressing their concern for an integrated study which would provide a 
basis for social Integration in the school. On the other hand, an interest 
has also been expressed in Integrated social science . This was seen in 
intellectual t-jr^m:' rather than in termc: of ;:oci'xl eduoation - though, of 
course » the contrast can be overstressed. If we followed Professor Abrams, 
the aim of such a social*8cience course would be to give students some 
understanding of the value of a study of human social behaviour and social 
problems in terms of science. 

The integration approach looked towards a kind of slxth*form general 
studies: the social science approach was an attempt to extend the range 
of options open to sixth-formers at a stage of education when a degree of 
curricular choice on the part of the student was generally favoured. 
Social science would take its place alongside other sixth-form subjects. 

It was most important to be clear about which direction the conference 
felt we should go. Bearing in mind the projects already in existence * 
particularly the sixth-form General Studies Project at York - Mr Stenhouee 
Tell thit the conference would io well to concentrate on the sooial science 
ctranl* 

He then turned to the problem of understanding in the social sciences. 
Presumably a social science curriculum would be concerned with knowledge 
and understanding* Knowledge could probably fairly readily be specified: 
a range of facts, concepts and methods; buL it was understanding which 
gave knowledge meaning. As Professor Abrams stressedi the social sciences 
were concerned with the link between the reality of society and personal 
meaning, and it was this link which provided understanding. Thus under- 
standing might be seen as mediating between the public and the personal i 
as relating the public knowledge which was the discipline of social 
science I to both personal knowledge and per5;onai needs and interests. 
This process was little understood and required thoughtful study. 

Mr Stenhouse then turned to the problem of the range of subjects which 
would be integrated and the means of integrating them. 
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II had been suKgesLcU that the core o£ an integrated course wouLd 
be sociology, social psychology and anthropology. Around this core it 
:ninht be possible to orgaaize t^lements of political science, and 
economics. There was also some possibility of integrating history and 
geography into such a course but here the conference had already shown 
that there was less agreement. 

The organizational principles of an integrated curriculum also 
needed to be examined. One possibility was to take one of the contri- 
butory subjects as a core round which to build the others. Another was 
to work in topics. For example, sport as a topic had historical 
possibilities, was sociologically interesting in itself and in its 
relation to social structure and stratification, introduced the theory 
of games, raised problems about rules and law, and related to urban 
studies. Another possibility was to use methodologies - sampling or 
survey design or case study, for example - as integrating principles. 
Yet another was to start from problems or questions - for example, the 
relation between men and their artefacts. 

Courses designed on such principles were often * inelegant ragged 
at the edges. Was this an advantage or fl disadvantage? Should courses 
be rounded and complete or should they leave loose ends which tempted 
curiosity? In either case there should be logical structure: it was a 
matter of closed or open structure, not structure versus lack of 
structure. 

Another problem was the kind of data to be used. In particular, 
what observational experience could we ijive to students and how? Should 
films - both liction and documentary - and novels be used as a 
substitute for direct observation and raw data? What was the place of 
fieldworK and to what extent was useful tieldwork possible given the 
constraints of time? What kinds of laboratory experience could be 
devised? 

Turning to the problem of »Jia production of materials, .Mr Stenhouse 
speculated as to whether the day of the project producing materials on 
a large scale might not be over, at least for the present. The function 
of such projects had been to support 'new' subjects or new integrations 
and to explorr- new formats which were now accessible to publishers. 

American experience had shown that It was almost prohibitively 
expensive to produce first-class social science material, particularly 
film. Perhaps a social .icience project should concentrate on making 
teachers aware of suitable existing material, arranging that it should 
be available and stimulating commercial publishers and film companies 
to produce suitable materials on their own account. A project might 
concentrate on teachers' handbooks and perhaps on particular innovatory 
materials such as educational games, which in any case could do with 
further evaluation. 

At the sam.^ time any project should give attention to the logic of 
teaching IntCj^rated social science. It was sometimes felt that teachers 
were given greatest freedom whon logical structure wts not presented. 
Mr Stenhouse believed this to be Incorrect: the more logic there was 
inherent in the curriculum the mora accessible it would be to teachers, 
because given logical structure teachers could criticize and modify In 
an Informed way. 
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1 iaally, there would be problems of teacher training both in the 
content of a social science course and in method of approach. There 
was the question o£ who would teach social science at this level. 
Would teachers necessarily have a social science training or would 
some of them enter the field from other but cognate subjects? It was 
important to produc2 a core of teachers who had developed scientific 
curiosity about society and human behaviour and would be capable of 
inculcating a sense of standards In the social science field. 

Sununing up, Mr Stenhouse suggested that the conference address 
itself mainly to social science (rather than mainly to Integration), 
and within that brief It should consider principles of Integration, 
and how various subjects could contribute within those principles. 
It should also consider how observational experience was to be 
provided, what support was necessary in giving teachers access to 
appropriate materials, how methods were to be developed and what 
solution could be found to problems of training. 
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IV. SOME IMPLICATIONS OF CURRICULUM CHANGE 



It had already become clear during the first day of the conference that 
the division between 'nature and logic ^ and 'practical problems' was not 
a realistic one. Those of us responsible for planning the second day's 
progratrane preferred to focus it more broadly on the implications of 
curriculum change, some of them practical and some less so. I opened the 
day's proceedings by introducing the viewpoint of the speakers. They did 
not conceive of effective curriculum innovation as being worked out 
logically by some high-powered team and accepted by teachers in schools; 
but rather as an on-going process of interaction, a dialogue amongst those 
involved, who must essentially be the teachers themselves. This dialogue 
takes place in a given organizational context and between a given group of 
people each with their own status, ideolo^ and previous patterns of conflict 
or co-operation. Thus, like all social change, it has consequences beyond 
its immediate intended ones; some of these had already been indicated by 
previous speakers and we hoped to explore them further. 

The focus of the day's speakers was, therefore, on the process of 
change, how it is generated and some of lis consequences. This was examined 
at two levels: firLC, in the education of intending teachers of the social 
sciences; and second, in a detailed account of the development of integrated 
curricula within one college. Between the two levels it was hoped some 
common themes would arise. 

The first speaker, Mrs Jean Jones, of the University of London Institute 
of Education, talked about an inlLial training course for sociology graduates 
run Jointly by her and me. This was not a detailed description of the 
content of the course (though this was available for those interested), nor 
an abstract account of aims and methods (for these were not ordained before- 
hand , but arono in the context oj tho toachiu;" situation). She aimed initead 
at a middle lovel of interpretation, a kind of analysis of the interaction 
between ourselves and the students during the year and its bearing on the 
professional identities they develop. This should be very relevant to the 
subject of the conference /or if we want integrated curricula we must produce 
teachers with enough flexibility to initiate, teach and evaluate them. 

Joan Whitehead and Margaret Shepherd of Loughton College of Further 
Education then described the deveiopraent of 'integrated* courses at 0 and 
A level at Loughton, with some interpretation of the processes at work and 
the consequences for students and teachers. 

Finally r pointr^H our. tho. nature of the links hetween the four of us* 
Joan WniLcnciiJ and MargatcL S»iepaerd had both done their initial training 
at the InstituLe of Lducation, Joan in our department and Margaret in the 
English department. We usod Lou>;hton College tor students on teaching 
practice and Joan Whitehead was currently a part-time tutor in our depart- 
ment responsiblfj for supervision of practising students. These links are 
not fortuitous but in themselves indicate something about the interactive 
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..i ..cc-...r.s lU.M I,,....; .,[. . . .or:,;i..)n uii-uA :..■>.■ vhici. i.iakc.s 

iniuvauun i...»..iHL. . Th.:y .ux a. ;c .n example uoe clialogut; hutwoen 
theory and practice Ki ich yrs fonvs Uesi-ribeu la her talk. 

The education oi graduaio .cacner s o £ the ■-'O cial sciences 

Mrs Jones began by outlininj^ Lho Lhrco raain parts of her talk. Her 
central concern wns to conaiAzL soma ot che possible effects of move- 
ments to integrated curricula upon teachers and those involved in 
teacher education. 'I shall be deal in- with what it. is like to be a 
teacher involved in the process of iuccgratioa, aud by Implication how 
we can help students to be prepared to involve themselves in it.« She 
wished to begin by taking some theoretical pei :;pectives from Bernstein' • 
paper on the classification and framing of educational knowledge* and 
iron papers delivered at a symposium at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1967 ^ as the basis for a dialogue between theory and practice. 

Secondly, she would give an tnicrpretati on of work in a social 
sciences graduate training department, which might open up for discussion 
the possibilities and problems invoJved in the incorporation of integrated 
work at this stage; and third ,;.ne would make a brief comment on the 
necessity for extending and redefininc our notions of training at all 
levels, if we wished to pay .-noro than lip-service to either integration, 
or the education of teachers. 

She then continued to consider her first theme in more detail: 

Perhaps I can begin with an example of what night occur during a 
shift to integration, which will demonstrate both the exciting and 
the taxing nature of the problems we have to look at. A movement 
to problem centred work, when che disciplines are presented to 
••tudents as perspectlvis to be utilized, changes both the student's 
relationship to the knowledge, and to the teacher. The teachers 
may, through work of this kind, be led to change their definition! 
of the students and the new definitions may involve quite different 
notions of, for example, the students' ability and their involve- 
ment. These changes in the students' and in the teachers' 
perceptions are likely to have been unspecif iable in advance. They 
may have existed as idoais, but, as some educational philosophers 
remind us, ideals are unsuitable for practical gui-dance. 

Mrs Jones went on to poin- out tlmt taangris i; ;tucients»and teacheri' 
perceptions of each other anc o: their task incvirably demanded changes in 
the process of assessment. Ti.u- ul the Institute and at Loughton, teachers 
and students increasingly came to criticize and modif'- traditional course 
examinations. 

She then ■>;plored further 'the dialogue between theory and practice' 
she had referrea tO' at the. bej^-.innin^, ; 

Around what probiunu-^, .n -li jit « uiaiogue arise? First, the 
changed n.nfurc oi -i.c . .(.u.ni teacher's autonomy, through a 



* ^Bernstdn, 'On che clap .ifLcaiion and framing of educational knowledge' 
^" Knowledge and Control; :>ie>sr Directions in the Sociology of Education , ed. 
M-F.D. Young (CoUier-Macmilian, 1971), 

* Intct'disci pliaary delation .ships in rhe Social Sciences ed. M. Sherif «nd 
i^.W. Sherif (Aldinc, 1969). ~~ 
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iha.. • rt' Uilionship both ti> studi*nls and to Ci)l i eu;:inj>» , Tiu 
lU ..i I ri I on oi tlu* i;ulividual with ;*L'>arti to ^imiLci.: .iud lo .ni*ilu»ci 
i:; dimiuslu'd. These rohltionship.s atv ciMitr.ii lo ih^' U'.u Uei * .. 
l»ro| r: -.i oii.i 1 ItltMiLilv, .Mul ihrrolia**' what is involvt»l Is a Lhau^.c 
ilk ihi s identity. 

A Si.toiul issue was Llie r<*latii>nal iilea, the rxj> I 1 1 a t i i>n ol Cht' 
or^'.ani / inj' priiuiplos ol integration, Murray Wax, in his Pennsylvania 
paper*' , made a pertinent statement here, when he said that 'a*s social 
j'.cientists we realize that logic is seldom the best organi/er of social 
rel.it i on;;h n>s and, therefore, the appeal lo logic or to ^he self-evidence 
t>f the relations between parts of the curriculum is indulging in mythology 
or ideology.' Such a view was in obvious contradiction to riuch that was 
current in our tiiinking and that was why it was of value within a dialogue* 
The account trom Loughton, which she felt was not untypical, brought into 
question the exclusive reliance on logical relationships as a basis for 
integration. This might be somewhat disturbing for it forced us to question 
not only our present arrangements and what we wished to change, but the way 
m whieh such clianges should be effected. It might help, however, if we kept 
in mind that the conventional notions of the relationship between theory and 
pracKce were indeed only conventions. Without such a reminder, discussion 
if principles of integration could .?ither becone an academic parlour game 
with no relation to practice, or rairbt Le expecioa lo pro^iuce an exclur:ive 
1 :e tu act ion« 

A third locus which paralleled the changed authority relationship between 
teacher and taught was a changed notion of what could and could not be taught » 
i.e. the relationships of so«called common sense and educational knowledge. 
As an illustration of this, Mrs Jones gave a short extract from a recent work 
of Riehard Peters, the educational phi losopher: ' En joying and valuing the arts 
is impossible without the concepts that make aesthetic experience available,' 
This view ol the crucial role of specialist concepts in mediating experience 
was, she thought, being questioned by recent curricula developmenus In the 
schools. Within the social sciences one was forced repeatedly to see as 
luoblematic ni>t only the value of the sociological perspective, but also the 
.;..Oi;turi u/ v:f «;t.:.cr the f:o:\ofjyii: of nucioiorj ms,'io a uneful contribution to 
. lL:ior:i./ rr:^r.\, xix;/ knowle^i/Te, Lituaentj mirnt C;Uesticn ini;tance what acadeaic 
Uni»wledgi' c<>uld cunt-ibute to their existing understandinf of family or youth 
eulturi', and it was only through makirg this link that learning could be said 
lo have taken place (a pe-int reinforced later by Mrs Whitehead). Unfortunately^ 
i.nder existing conditions ol specialized 'closed* subject teaching, students 
loo i^ten ceastd to see academic learning as being in any waiy related to their 
total selves or their personal experiences; cognitive and affective learning 
l)ecan:e split oil irom one another^ and the relating of the two was seen as 
m I'Ti ; r I'i; e m lh»j cla.':i:room» It was our busine.^s to break down these 
i»arrii?rs when wi* cmLarked on Integrated curricula. 

A linil c<»nsideration for the dialogue between theory aad practice related 
to the organizational setting in which integration occurred. Changes occurred 
here at varitHis levels and at different times and we were not yet in a position 
it» predict with any accuracy what would occur or when* What we did know was 
that there was much to be discussed when any change in educational procedures 
Look place and organizations must allow for this discussion. 



M. Wax, 'Myth and interrelationship in social science: illustrated through 
inlhropiUogy .md sociology* in interdisciplinary Relationships in the Social 
Sei .ncct't ed. M. Sherli and C.W. Sherif (Aldine, 19h9). 
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This outline o! problems to be considered did not contain any 
prescription about how they should be tackled. It was not enough co 
say we needed research, or the development of Integrated schemes to 
research upon; we did need these things, but more than these wc needed 
to change our own attitudes, to become much more flexible i:\ our thinking. 
But this demand for increased flexibility was in danger of becoming one 
of our educational cliches, something which we all agreed with, but did 
not know how to bring about. One of the necessary conditions for 
achieving It was to change our whole notion of teacher education. It 
was significant that we still referred to the 'training of teachers', 
thus setting up false expectations among students that they would go 
through some set of processes, which would In one year turn the graduate 
into the teacher, and In three years those students with lesser qualifica- 
tions. We followed this absurdity through with 'In-servlce training', 
which was presumably to cope with the vast array of changes which any 
teacher would face In his lifetime. We did not, however, make this 
mandatory, and for many training stopeed at the Initial level. Fortunately, 
however, for others profesj lonal socialization went on beyond this point. 
Mrs Jones suggested that ve put on blinkers by the 'uncritical adoption of 
the term ••training" when our Inquiries should focus on how we become 
teachers, and what sort of teachers we do become.' 

She then moved on to the second theme of her talk; an Interpretation 
of our work at the Institute at Initial level: 

In attempting to move to more practical concerns and examine work 
In the social science roethoc* department of the London Institute, 
I found myself faced with an Impossible task. We learn as we 
teach, and an,- lyslng and communicating the results of our learning 
Is a solitary, and unnerving task. May I make clear at the outset 
that this means that the statement I shall make Is personal, 
incomplete, and liable to change. It arises from a teaching 
situation which is not Integrated as we work within a framework of 
specialist subject departments. The growth and eiq>ha8es of our 
course have reflected outside developments, and the rapid expansion 
of examination wor!: In sociology In schools and colleges had led to 
an emphasis on the teaching of sociology at the expense of more 
broadly based social studies courses. This does not, ho*/ever, 
adequately reflect our present and developing Interests, and 
neither does It Imply a total emphasis In this direction. One of 
the questions I want to consider now Is the weight given to different 
approaches within the course. 

Mrs Jones then Isolated several main strands in whe work which she con- 
sidered relevant to the discussion: 

A statement by Richard H. Brown In the American Journal Change In an 
article entitled 'Notes on teacher education',* will I think point to 
the difficulties In trying to analyse the situation: 

'Learning proceeds essentially from an act of the Individual learner, 
whether It takes place In the context of a classroom or outside; 
that it takes place at different rates and times for each individual 
and can be expressed only in terms of his own change as a human 
being; and that It results from some form of Inquiry which begins 
where the individual learner is and grows out of his desire to know 
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oomethinK, well as his feeling that he is free to learn. A corollary 
to th;^ conviction ij; that tho chiol' aim of education is not the trans- 
mission of an abstract botiy of knowledge, but the growth of individual 
learncrn .in they confront new experiences, including knowledgt, and in 
turn Lr.inHropm thone experiences.' 

Let me begin with the recruitment of students to the courMt' 

We have moved increasingly to demand from recruits a oonmon core of 
sociology, unlike our earlier recruitment, which consirtad of those with 
a very mixed academic parentage. Wi*^in the broad catagory of the eooiAl 
sciences, however, along with this core it ia now becoming possible to 
favour more unusual combinations, e.g. eociology and scienoe, socioloffy> 
and literature, and the variety of such combinations which occur should 
enable us not to take for granted certain forms of integration at the 
expense of others. I think it is important here to seek to iuclude 
students for whom ready-made slots in terms of school subjeots to teach 
do not exist. This is probably very important, too, for recruitnent to 
schools and colleges. If we do not, there is the danger of losing the 
advantages which can come from scfuare pegs in round holes, e»g» the 
perspectives which an anthropologist can bring to a school, even if he 
does not teach anthropology. The fact that we can recruit SOM students 
who have experience of integrated work, or at least of parallel but 
diverse courses, also allows for the group to look at the advantages of 
integration by the one teacher, or in the coming together of a nuabor of 
ceachers. 

Mrs Jones' second point concerned the definition of the learning 
situation and what we all contributed to it. By this she meant the attributes, 
characteristics and interests that we encourage the students to nske available 
within the group. One could make evident to the students in all sorts of ways 
that their methods of work and what could be worked upon ware not pre-defined. 
Students might arrive with very narrow definitions of acceptable knowledge and 
learning procedures, conditioned by university experience which stressed that 
sociology lad no concern with personal experience. A central task wss to 
break down these earlier definitions and work towards an open questioning 
stance making students capable of Innovation. 

This was by no means straightforward for everyone %.a8 not willing at 
one tln.e, or even at any time, to participate In this way. But we 
were committed to the attempt unless we merely wished to eophasise 
our sLudents' academic identity and concentrate on producing teachers 
of particular subjects. Given the pressing changes in education, this 
was probably neither viable nor desirable, and so we were involved 
Instead In the essential transformation of the physics or the sociology 
graduate into the teacher; the point being that he should define 
himself first as a teacher in relation to his pupils, and see hie 
subject merely as a convenient perspective from which to begin. 

A third point, directly related to the one above, lay in the definition 
by the students of Important problems to be tackled during the course. 

These became a key organizing factor In the year's work. 

The prior education of students had frequently led to e belief - 
unfortunately often not articulated - that worthy problems to be 
tackled lay onl> within one's discipline, and their solution lay in 
post-graduate or post-doctoral work. Another belief wes in the 
irrelevance of theory to practice - all too frequently confirmed in 
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the present set-up for educating teachers. Either or both of 
these ideas worked against the students recognizing that such 
beliefs were themselves arbitrary and only by diccarding thero 
could further progress be made, Basil Bernstein, writing about 
the style o( our educational institutions, had commented 'only 
the few experience in their bones the notion that knowledge is 
permeable, that its orderings are provisional, that the dialectic 
of knowledge is closure and openness.* 

So we had to move towards an awareness of the complexity of the 
problems which faced us as teachers, allowing for the adoption 
of different problems by different students, and making available 
various possible solutions. But more important, enabling the 
students to realize themselves capable of considering a variety 
of solutions, preferably without the depressing finality of work 
handed in, marked, returned and forgotten. 

Mrs Jones went on to show that such solutions involved many activities 
which brought students into contact with relevant people from the educe* 
tional world, e.g. teachers in classrooms, teachers planning curricula, 
examiners and exmining boards, curriculum developers, with new develop* 
ments, and so on. This enabled them to realize that the work of a teacher 
was not just an intellectural matter but was inevitably tied up with 
personal relationships, and also to evaluate the contribution such people 
could make to the educational problems the students were c )\cerned with. 
Such an attempt involved a search for the grounds of evaluation, and an 
ability to make them explicit with reference to the problem at hand. 

So, for example, with reference to a particular problem of social 
studies and the raising of the school leaving age, the itatementi 
of a professor may be helpful or unhelpful, the head of a departnent 
on teaching practice may be judged on the right or the wrong track, 
the latest curriculum development may be seen as fulfilling its 
promise, or it may not. One needs a social climate here in which 
judgements, one's own and the students', are always seen as open 
to modification, and dogmatic statements prefaced by 'Professor X 
says', or 'the facts prove that' become impossible. 

Howard Becker, in one of his studies of professional commitment, 
made a relevant point. 'By applying the norms and categories 
current in the group in which they participate - they learn - who 
they are and how they ought to behave, acquire a self and a set of 
perspectives they use to shape their conduct.' The process was a 
.slow and patchy one about which we understood little. It sometimes 
produced situations in which no one fieemed to be learning anything 
and all ideas went underground for a while. But it was probably 
essential to the acquisition of the ability to evaluate oneself, 
and as the group's preoccupations changed so did the members' self- 
perceptions. 

Mrs Jones finished this part of her talk by showing how the tasks and 
processes described above contributed to the construction of the student's 
self image, which she felt to be a central component of the process of 
becoming a teacher. Bound up as it was with self-evaluation, it emphasised 
the importance of the students' adoption of a professional identity. For 
the majoricy it involved trying things out tor themselves i and suggested a 
variety of activities in which students might be involved. Richard Brown, 
in the previously cited article, gave a pointer when he said, 'We need to 
^ Afford teachers new kinds of experiences that challenge them to reflect 



analytically .uul intuitively on how they themselves learn, perceiving tho 
relationiil\ip of learning to their total experience, to everything they do, 
and to everyone with whom they come into significant contact,' In the final 
section of her talk she tied her interpretation of the process of educating 
teachers back into the topic of integration: 

As 1 said in the first part of the paper, I believe that shifts to 
integration involve fundamental personal changes and adjustments. 
The educational situation is undoubtedly changing - what is significant 
is the location of the change. We have sponsored projects, for example, 
by the Schools Council. We have new institutions - for example, the 
Open University. We have developments within existing institutions 
(Thomas Bennett, Loughton). Given this situation, the question of 
who contributes to teacher education becomes much more open to 
discussion and experiment. Perhaps in our own discussion we should 
look very seriously at what institutions might be involved - schools, 
colleges, institutions, bodies like the Schools Council, professional 
associations, teachers* centres, etc. 

More important, we should look at the sorts of relationships they stand 
in to each other, as well as the part they can play in our education 
as teachers. The accomplishment of changed relationships seems to mt 
to be crucial. The old, traditional hierarchical authority relation* 
ships will have to go, and this involves change In the individual 
consciousness. These changes have started, but old assumptions too 
frequently remain. The continued existence of the traditional 
relationship of theory to practice stands as testimony to this. 

It seemed to me that the valuable contribution of this talk to the subject 
of integrated curricula lay in its emphasis on the learning process In ttaehtr 
education as an open, fluid, changing one in which students did not so much 
assimilate a new body of knowledge or 'tips* for teachers, but were encouraged 
to reformulate their notions of what learning, teaching and their discipline 
involved and hew they related to everyday experience. This was a highly 
complex individual process depending on social interaction of m^ny kinds and 
leading towards a transformation of role from student to teacher, and the 
shaping of a particular kind of professional Identity. Its essence lay in the 
breaking down of previously accepted categories, and the questioning of old 
assumptions. These are essentially the processes involved la establishing 
Integrated curricula in schools and new ways of learning for pupils. Teachers 
whose training has been an experience of this should be well placed to initiate 
changes in schools. The relevance of this comment will I think become clear 
in the talks which follow, which exemplify in practice many of the questions 
Mrs Jones raised at a theoretical level, and also offer interesting parallels 
between the learning situation of intending teachers and that of younger 
students. 

Integrated courses at Loughton College of Further Education 

The courses described by Joan Whitehead and Margaret Shepherd were an A-level 
course bringing together sociology and English literature, and leading to 
separate A-*level examinations in each of these: and an O'-level course leading 
to five examinations In English language and literature, sociology, hlstoryi 
and general studies • all except English literature being examined on a Mode 
III basis. Although some of the problems and issues the speakers raised were 
explicit to one or other of these courses, many of the points about teacher* 
pupil reactions, organizational considerations and assessments have wider 
significance. As it happened Joan Whitehead described the A-level course and 
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Itjvel une. In thit: report I have or^u.-'nt t;^-:eti.«-r tiunr Lko .joair::/u- 
tions under the foliowine headingi:: 1. tr.o .;onl.r;xi arKi ratic-nalt; :or 
the ch-inge to inte^^ruted courcec; 2 ^ the or^^ini^^ition ana te-ichir;,:; 
methodc on the new cuurseB; 3« an evaluation of their effects on students 
anu teachern. 

1 9 The context ani rationale for the change to integrated courLei: 

Joan Whitehead started by aescribing the context and rationale for changing 
to integrated courier. 

In examining the curriculum ch'uigec which have occured at Loughtoni 
it ie important to note that they are confined to the Department 
of General Stuiies and that the views we shall be expressing are 
our own I ani shared by somO| but not the whole department. I say 
this at the outset to give an indication of the unfeasibility of 
proposing that fundamental changes will be received and accepted 
by a large number of staff simultaneously. Such a proposition 
would ignore the time-scale involved in the assimilation and 
acceptance of new ideas, it would ignore the necessity to prove 
and evaluate the worth of changes before a total department is 
prepared to commit itself | and it would ignore the very real 
threat that such ideas constitute to certain entrenched interestst 
Integration on the mature 0*level course has been operating for 
tv'O yearS| on other 0-level course ^ for c^e year, whilst at A-level 
the first year of a two-year cours h' .st ended. Hence we faal 
a degree of uneasiness at being he it is prematura to assats 

objectively our succecsi apart fro ng superficially that other 

members of the department have b^ aenced and encouraged to 

participate in similar schemes | it the enrolment for studenta 

on next yearns integrated! subject specialist | A«-laval 

course has doubled; we shall be considering the general problem of 
more rigorous evaluation during our talks. We are also fully awara 
of the lack of conventionality we present in our choice of subjaota 
at A-level; disciplines which are categorized as totally diatinctlva 
forms of knowledge are at ono level converging in our curriculum* 
Perhaps at this point I could refer you to our introductory sheet 
(Appendix D) in which we attempt to define how we are using tha 
concept of integration. 

We feel that teaching methods which emphasize only tha purity of 
subjectsi aind teaching methods which deny the differentiation of 
knowledge into different subjects ao^e equally limiting in offarinf 
students a means to understanding the world. Therefore we baliava 
it important for students to retain the consciousness of a disci« 
plinei its central concerns and its appropriate methods of inquiryt 

Professor Hirst raises the point in his article ^Logical and 
psychological aspects of teaching*^ whether or not pupils* interast 
is not more easily auroused and learning more effective when wa 
structure what we teach in such Eecond«*order organizations of 
knowledge I e.g. childhoodi the neighbourhood^ etc. rather than 
teaching iistinotly logical and coheBive disciplines. I believe wa 



♦ In R. Peters (ed.)| The Concept of Education (Routledge * Kegan Paul, 
1967). 
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ire piou^Thin/? a middle furrow in our approach at A level. In no way 
is there a tot-il fusion between the diociplines, in which both 1ob» 
their independent identity. They are seen to be instrinsically 
worthwhile at one level, and at another are used as tools in problta 
eolving. 

Ae has been stated by Jean Jones, the division of knowlsd^t into 
subject areas is arbitrary and subject to change. Thers sssns 
consequently a strong point in favour of helping students to disoovtr 
how to learn, rather than merely imparting partiowlar oontsnt tisd to 
particular disciplines whose boundariss will bt quite diffspsnt in 
the future. Besides, the content of knowledge is changing so rapidly, 
particularly in the social sciences, that the wastage through obsolso- 
cence can be avoided by this emphasis on the learning process. 

This next section of the talk describes how the new courses were devtloped 

an.J brings out cloarly the interrelation of philosophical and pragmatic oonsid- 
eratuins dircur.ced by Mrs Jones. The organizational context of changt and the 
professional identities of teachers were found to be of critical inportanoe. 

Prom this it doubtless gives the impression that our philosophioal 
• position was well ostablished prior to initiating the ohangts. 

This would certainly be untrue. The decision to move in the direction 
of integration was a much more pragmatic onet we held certain intuitive 
beliefs, and I think during our implementation have attempted to 
clarify them and put them on a firmer footing. 

In terms of practical implementation, we found as members of a oomplox 
hierarchical college one could only innovate in so for as the 
administration allowed. This is true generally. If the prinoipal and 
departmental head are uncommitted to change, then it is most unlikoly 
that innovation will occur. We were very fortunate then in having a 
head of department providing impetus and encourageoMnt for this 
development, allowing us autonoavi and fighting for the resources snd 
timetabling arrangements we needed to support the schenes, ttao first 
of which he himself taught on.* Timetabling arrangements and the 
selection of a course team sharing a similar outlook, are vital to 
the process. Perhaps I should add that other institutions might 
equally well provide the necessary conditions for curriculum innovation 
but not all teachers have either enough conmitment or can dovota 
sufficient time and energy to what is involved. It seems that 
innovation is dependent on the willingness of staff at all levala of 
the institution, and possibly progress oould be accelerated if Peliaf 
from some student-contact hours were granted to then during planning 
operations. The absence of this kind of encouragement nay imptda tbe 
development of Node III exams by some organisations, and I feel it ii 
a genuine problem for staff at Loughton trying to operate Node Ills 
and being concerned to implement and evaluate new courses around th«i« 



We feel we should acknowledge our debt here to Nr Niohael Read who was head 
of the department of general studies at Loughton from the foundation of the 
college until his sudden death at the end of 1970. He was to have been a 
member of the conference. 
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To Kive !\ cle.iror understanding of the actual ectablishment of 
our courr.et;, it ib necessary for me to describe something of the 
Kocial structure of the college. No doubt this will also 
illuminate some of n\/ earlier commentu about the selection of 
Bn^jlish and sociology as areas of integration at A level. 

Kirr.tly, the original allocation of subjects to departments has 
had a predetermining effect on subsequent innovation. Whereas 
in some colleges, economics, British constitution, law, statistics 
are assigned along with sociology, this did not happen at Loughton. 
Those subjects were allocated along with secretarial courses to th« 
DUBiness studies department, whilst sociology, social economics, 
English, history, modern languages, liberal and •l«ctive atudita 
were the domain of the general studies department. It appeaurs to 
be a common factor in most institutions, even those which strongly 
advocate the concept of the open society, that departments are 
fervently insular, objectives are discussed within rather than 
between departments, and in defence of a position I adhere to 
rather than believe in, I can only justify it on grounds of sheer 
expediency. Given that educational organizatior.fi function with 
departmental structures, access to one's own staff is easier 
through informal and formal department meetings than it is to other 
departments' staff. 

Secondly, the general studies and business studies departments 
pursued slightly different staffing policies. This nMsnt that 
staff were likely to identify and develop areas of interest mors 
closely within their own department. In general studies staff wtrs 
recruited not only on the basis of their subject specialism, but 
also with regard to their potential contribution to liberal studies 
programmes, and to their suitability as personal tutors to studsnts. 

Several generations of the staff had spent their postgraduate year 

•it the London Institute of Education. 

I want to emphasize the tremendous value of this link with the 
Institute. Students are placed annually with us on teaching 
practice and this makes us reconsider the way in which we are 
operating ac we need to justify it to others. 

The business studies department functioned at that time around a 
more formal definition of teaching. This is important since th« 
introduction of our integrated courses was accompanied by a deorsase 
in social distance between tutors and students. This raises tht 
question of whether school sixth forma could undsrtake sxpsriMnts, 
which f.n many cases threaten the established ordsr, as easily as 
further education colleges. It also raises the issue as to whether 
or not certain personality types amongst the teaching profsssien 
can operate in this new context, and whether existing teaohsrs oaa 
be helped to modify their approach. 

There were other reasons besides departmental structure for the 
inclusion of particular Qubjj,ts in the scheme. It turned out that the 
Bnglioh and sociology teachers were already in many cases using the same 
course materials for different purposes so it seemed sensible they should 
rationalize their collection and use. Also general studies was included 
in this 0-level course as Mies Shepherd explained, because the form of 
•xaminaticn offered possibilities for the sort of work the planners had in 
mind. It included a project (a study in some depth) which could be inter- 
disciplinary, and an examination paper with three sections, social/political, 
scientific and aesthetic, within which questionc were broadly basedl for 

pY^^plo, a question on poetry might require a student to discuss its 

^gnifioancs in relation to war. 



Havirw: established that, integration was tc be ?in internal dep.-ii"- 
mental policy, the dociJion and the timing neeiej 1o he f.onsidered. 
On reflection the decision seemed to be prompted by several factorb. 
Some ctaff were becoming concerned at the lack of cohesion, and 
diBjomtedness of students* courses - particularly one-year courses. 
These were situations in which bodies of knowledge were being *cov«rea* 
for exams, and tutors were often unable to stress that the subjects 
were ways of inquiring into reality. It appeared that knowledge was 
to exist independently of the knower. 

The first course to be critically reassessed wi i the one-year O^-level oourss 
for mature students which, as Margaret Shepherd described, posed particular 
problems. The 0-level students showed little commitment and were subjsct to 
very intensive but fra^ented timetables. A further important consideration 
was the extent to which they felt isolated; in further education there is no 
stable form unit or common assembly of the kind which may produce a sense of 
idantity in schools. It was hoped that the establishment of an integrated 
course might help to overcome some of these difficulties. Its actual 
implementation, however, was not so simple; it depended, as Mrs Whitehead 
pointed out, on both the degree of teacher commitment and on organizational 
changes. 

There were at this stage differing views in the department on such 
subjects as the rationale behind the ordering of teaching resources 
and the staffing structure of the department. As a preliminary 
organizational change all tutors were given course rather than subject 
responsibilities - for example, one teacher might be a course co- 
ordinator for a particular group of students. This change was 
disturbing for some teachers. It was, however, a strategic Bove in 
encouraging staff to look outside their particular discipline to its 
wider contribution to the course. Once these units were established, 
it became obvious to several staff that an integrated cours« could 
be more meaningful to our students, and that Node III exaas would bs 
a preferable method of examining. It must seen to an outsider a 
game of political engineering, but I think illustrates the factors 
which mybody keen to innovate a policy of integration oust ooasidsr* 

2. The organization and teaching methods of the new courses 

Miss Shepherd described how they had deliberately planned the work in an 
*untidy scheme with much opportunity for disintegration and spontaneous 
divergence* to prevent the premature * closure* of wha\ should reaain *op«a* 
problems. There were two main sorts of teaching situations) 

(i) Paurallel, in which loosely unified topics like 'childhood* or 'war* 
were chosen and relevant aspects covered by the subject specialists* 

(ii) A block time in which the different teachers involved were tof«th«r 
explicitly linking different aspects of a certain topic, e.g. 'Iralaad in 
the I92O8* was studied through an historical and sociological analysis and a 
scene from an 0* Casey play. 

Mrs Whitehead explained that the A-level course was still developing} 
both teachers were deeply involved in the learning process themselves through 
the material they were presenting, the aethod of presentation and tha studants* 
responses to both of these. 

The group was composed of nineteen students, all wanting to teach, aged 
lt> to 21, and ranging in achievement from a student with one 0 level to a 
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:'t',;:.«;it ■ :U t, i fie I) i.'Vi:;. I'uc.y wore ^. rii.\ im: wUhii; t.h*; '.he 
A-lov'.'l hr:/-ii:,j it.. :.o . : uiu,-'./ AH;< ■.•.,vli-itiU!;or; ther«.".)r»- nn,. r^xri ri^:e:i t, 
altor itu:i in ;;uurcc'r; .i.'i . cunierii couiJ only como ae thoijc ur.anged. 
I'uwi-'Vf.T, v;ithin the ::y] i.ihjnr-; a ;".»w a-'n:, hni bfon 'ioai: v.:th in ifpl!. 
r^itr.er th in many aroa;. iiupert i uialiy . Llho strongly advocatGd curtailing 
ry 1 1 , or Iv-.'/in/i 'l;f;m :a. nro * i thnt teachorc joula oacily be np^octive 

wiihii, thorn; thiL wa:; in keeping with her earlier emphaBis, ami that of Mrs 
Jonei; on the learn in;: i'rocefjs rather than on content. 

Wvvin^ on to a 'ionsiderat ion of our teaching method, I think our 
♦niLhuBiajm in wanting: to prove the cource successful was trans- 
mitted to the ctudentc. We were faced by a situation immediately 
of having to explain to students what 21 hours on their timetables 
laoelled 'Integrated Studies* meant. Poo^:ibly this element of 
trunt which was established between uc early in the course, 
t^^ether with the relaxed atmosphere we attempted to create, was 
fundamental to our approach. The students had made a tape of their 
react lonr. to thn course and I felt we had achieved a lot when one 
of thenn state J that the situation made them feel their 'naturai 
reives', that the element of competition felt at school was removed. 
They felt we were all exploring together, but that the tutors were 
there to help them moke relationships between their studies, and 
rolate their rtudies to their experience. 

I {'eel that si/^ificant learning takes place only when subject 
matter is perceived by the students as having relevance for their 
own purposes. This influenced how we presented our materials, using 
vintG and filmc whenever possible, involving them in direct 
experimental confrontation. Surely this is what education is about - 
to ^ive Etudenti: the tools from our diverse disciplines to help them 
for.Ttulate their conceptions of the world and involve them in the 
jrocess itself. 

lAiriMK thi;: section of her talk Mrs Whitehead diverted from her plan in 
ordpr to give some examples of ways in which links between the subjects had 
been niaue and I shall refer to some of these in my later commentary. Finally 
rhe an<i Mm Shepherd attempted to assess the new courses, both in terms of 
cogniLivo learning, effects on pupil-teacher relationships, and on ths 
teacher£: themselves. 

i. An ev aluation of the effects of the new courses on students and f achsrs 

Thir IS obviously difficult at such an early stage. I want to 
attempt to cover it in two ways - how Margaret and I psrosived the 
course, and how the students reacted. It is only by feedback from 
both sources that we can critically assets in order to modify. The 
most obvious method is evaluation through examination but as the 
Rtudents have not yet taken A level we are unable to judge. Their 
0-ievel, Mode III results are our only indication, and these seem 
very sound. I would like to refer to John Hipkin»s article 
'Kxaminationr,: a strategy for the seventies* in the spring 1970 
issue of the NHT»s Secondary Education , in which he saysi 

When It comen to examining, the inquiry teacher often finds it 
aiffiouit or impossible to predetermine detailed learning 
ubjectivea towards which he is expected to leeui his pupils. He 
will w:int to develop criteria of assessment which are more 



What ic Biafra? 
I imagine it dry, desolatei 
A dusty yellow colour 
btrewn with black bushes 
Yellow mud hutr 

Thirii skeletal, pot-bellied children 

Black, the dead ones black with flies 

The live ones dtaring dull-eyed at the ground 

Or the cameras 

Pc'irticularly the cameras 

I imagine the occasional lorry in a dust cloua 

Killed with soldiers in dirty khaki with rifles 

Or filled with dead bodies 

The soldiers are not starving 

The women and children are 

Past caring; past living, past dying 

Existing in the listlessness of total exhaustion 

I don't care about it. 

If they have a civil war what do they expect? 

War ii5 uncivil anyway 

Perhaps I should care but I donU 

What is Biafra? 

The eternal refuse of emergency supplies 
The ultimate in frustrated charity 
Why Biafra? 
I don't know 

How many Biafrans are there? How many are starving? 
How many are fighting? 
I don't know 

All I know is that there are children 
Sitting vacantly on the yellow ground 
With swollen bellies and skin-covered bones. 



Robert Milne 



In English, a nibject concerned with the individual's response to 
his environment, necessarily a passionate setting, questions are 
thrown up which would be more appropriately defined, clarified or 
answered by the social scientist. Frequently the isolated English 
teacher, when teaching throiigh a controversial topic, is tempted 
to make naive social generalizations. 

When teachers from different disciplines work together with a group 
of students, it is more likely that the teachers will identify the 
deepest concerns of the students, the biggest gaps in their 
knowledge, and their major learning difficulties. Then they oan 
netter help feed the students' curiosity and solvs soom of their 
problems. 

Ac f ir ae Englich work was concerned some ;:ood writing had come out of 
the course. Diiicuccxun haa oecume freer and more exciting and 'students 
were lecc inhibited about what was appropriate, but perhaps more concerned 
about whcit was relevant.' A final .jv^ct if ication (very important to the 
stuaentn) was that tho examination pans rate had improved, "which could 
have been because mtftrect and curiosity in one subject stimulated interest 
in roiatoj areao in other cubjects.' 



r.uv.i .ui-Mul .in.l riexibie, and in U.iz t.tck he will .^;.oni vo^.y 
iarroly upon the ieveloping competence of coUea,T-oy enfCa^ed 
in iumilar toaciiin/:?. Examiners, subject panels, an;i moderators 
will have to make allowance' "or these problem.';, and proviae 
-xrr npromenti^ which will efft-^t -ompromieer betv;een the often 
(-^-nt i . nm^- claims fur objective aGuescment :\nd inaividual 
teaching aims which may not be definitive or exact. 

I feel that this exprer.aec n\y own frustrations in relation to A 
level, that the present means of examining is not one that 
encourofren inquiry method, and I can only hope that next year our 
ctudentr, can adapt their knowledge to what is demanded from more 
conventional examinatioa^. Integration did not nolve all teaching 
pru&lemr. One r.till found ctudentc ckipping classes if they found 
i topic difficult, and possibly the approach demanded more or maybe 
different things from them. 

It certiinly appeared to give scope to the active students, those 
who wero productive on their own, ;m<i had a wide range of interectc; 
t r.e.v i li ;;;;omed ar. the premium was on creativity rather than 
rncmori^atiun. Perhaps the most obvious benefits were social. Qne 
could see the group initially unknown to one another, of varying 
ugec, social backgroundr, and abilities, gaining security together, 
fTaminr confidence to express thtmselves, and showing a strong group 
::entiment. This is certainly different from most other further 
education courses where isolation and not co-operation is often the 
norm. 

The ntuients' evaluations are similar. Prom the tape-recording one 
can hear the activists describing their social development together, 
and I feel they demonstrate their assimilation of much of the academic 
content. It is not just an understanding of specific facts but of 
their relationship in an explanation of social processes. They 
derjonctrate th.c orally but I'm afraid some are unable to structiu** 
their thoughts well in written form at this stage. 

Mrs Whitehoaj thought that ultimately one had to face the fact that •ven 
whof. the relationrhips between teachers and students were god, courses were 
mtio -iE interesting and varied as possible, and students coula plan their own 
work, there were still some who did not want to learn. This wa.v a problem 
w:ti> or wlthmiL integmtion but it seemed from their experience that it wai 
r.iiiuT loss ol .1 problem given integration. 

Margaret Shepherd felt that problems for the students had arisen in two 
wajr, - first, because of lack of time the teachers had not become sufficiently 
:Vimili,ir with each other's material, so links were not alwsys explicitly madei 
f »?Ci 'I I, the teachers had found themselves too self-conscious to be explicit to 
♦no :-,tudents about their aima, which probably caused confusion. In spite of 
thi:^; rhe felt thrit there had been benefits for the students in the new approach. 
The te.'icherr. t>lt that through joint consultation they had a better underttanding 
cf individual ntudent't; problems, and students acceptea the new learning 
: : t .it ior: :no;-';, 'irid i,''irt ic 1 (i.i V(i i rr.uro m '.'Xt r >/-urT ; ■.-.ul and out of college 
r-uiportive activitier;. She also felt the students had enlarged their undar^ 
standing of the different subjects involved. 

MisB Shepherd then read this poem writt'in by one of her otudentej 
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Miss Shepherd also discucsed r,ome of the effects on the teacherSi 
resulting from the process of setting up integrated studies: 

Two ami a half years a^o we start^^d what seemed interminable and 
unresolvable diccuusioni^* The pruv;os:e rather tham beginning to 
blur the linea between particular subjectsi sharpened the teaoher% 
awareness of the uniqueness of own subject* We began 
desperately to justify and clarify our aims. We also tended to 
lose our prejudices and illusions about other subjects. English 
teachers had feared that the freshness of their students* writing 
would be corrupted by sociological jairgon* Sociologiets had 
feared that English lessons were an excuse for emotional indulgenot« 
Through discussion we became less suspicious of each other | and an 
enthusiasm and commitment to the new course was generated* This is 
why I hope that any intended social studies project will leave rooa 
for teachers to join in the planning stages and thereby identify 
more with the content of the courses. 

We came into conflict with the problem of subject *purity* Imt wt 
came to realize that some subjects were demonstrably HnpuriF anywajr* 
English is taught sometimes as social studieSf sometimes as linguistioSf 
and even as religion. We also discovered that what we rsgwded as 
special about our subject was not necessarily tested at 0 level anywsjt 
and this is why the process went hand in hand with our introduoiag a 
new type of GCE evaluation. 

In a wider sense | integrated studies threatens the ego of the teachsr* 
There are many iqyths about the magical qualities of the born tsachsr* 
The power 9 the rewards i the exam passes are attributable to his 
magnetic personality; just as lack of control | examination failursSf 
even physical assault are attributable to his weakness* Thus in 
most institutions teaching problems are not considered as ooMon to 
all I or as having concrete i or material solutions* Intsgration osa 
reduce the tremendous neurotiCf personal responsibility of the teachsri 
and bring him to accept that he is answerable to his colleagues* Teaa 
teaching in this way provides a situation for positivsi constructive 
and communal consideration of teaching problems* 

Miss Shepherd concluded with the following points; first, she reiterated 
the importance of the Mode III examinations in allowing freedom of planning* 
Secondi the importance of each subject teacher being involved in the planning 
so that central areas of their own subject vere not sacrificed nO produoe a 
neat scheme* Third, teachers had to share with the students the priBCiples of 
integration they were using, and fourth, a plea again for teacher iavolvenent 
in planning! 

Whatever project emerges from the conference, I hope it will be open^ 
ended enough to allow the teachers in the schools to be involved la 
some planning of the course; not because the scheme is likely to be 
any better, but becauf^: it is the only way teachers will carry out a 
• course with any real commitment. 

The accounts seemed to me to illustrate an attitude to the learning process la 
the classroom parallel to Jean Jones* approach to the situation in which 
graduates learn to become teachers. The interest in producing a certain ^social 
climate* as a benefit of an integrated approach would I suppose be an indication 
of a choice in Lawrence Stenhouse*e terms ol Hntegration for social purposes* 
rather than to provide a range of intellectoal choices. I think this is a 
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♦'aire ohcue, howev.-r, ijii ono which naj boaeviUea the growth of Bocxal 
stuues: m tne past. A; the cpeakeru inaicaie it is aesirabie to retain 
a concern Tor both; they see social learning as going alongside the 
inteliectu-ii chaliet io oV bringing together different lisciplinea, rather 
thar. -in tr; alternative h^nofit. 

It wut, however, significant that the examples discueaed were not 
ones of integration within the social cciences, so that the aim was 
clearly not that of giving understanding of the relationships between 
them. Mrr Whitehead and Miss Shepherd gave explicit reasons for the kind 
of integrated programme they have attempted which I think reflected one 
fairly Btrong bod,v of opinion at the conference - that integration is a 
way of relating different kinds of understanding of society to one another 
and that ni eesential part of this lies in the bringing together of 
cognitive and affective learning. 

The value of this is brought out particularly in Margaret Shepherd's 
account uf the breaking down of barriers between English specialists and 
Bocxolof ibts, and of the kinds of understanding revealed in the poem she 
quoted. It was intererting to see the benefits of integration specifically 
from the points of view of the English teacher, at a conference largely 
devoted to the prebccupations of social scientists. 

In rrite of this, Joan Whitehead and Margaret Shepherd .were with the 
earlier speakers, at pains ta keep the subjects involved distinct - in 
fact to emphasize thexr differences and allow flexible relations between 
them; sometimes coming together on a problem, sometiaes running parallel, 
sometimes pursuing separate courses. This is made clear in the examples 
Joan Whitehead gives of some situations which arose in the claeeroom when 
they were teaching the topics of childhood and education. 

(i) The first example was of a lesson centred around the topic of 
•The Child at School*. Mrs Whitehead used the concept of role and 
directed discussion around teachers* and children's differing 
conceptions of the role of the pupil. Nise Shepherd provided poeM 
and extracts from literature to give imaginative insight into the 
feelings and experiences this role evoked. 

(ii) The second exaaple placed the onue on student ■ to relate 
sociological and imaginative perspectives to problea solving, e.g. 
students were asked, 'laarine you are faced with a class of rowdy 
children. Oiven your recent studies, how would you cope?* 

(lii) Students became able spontaneously to relate their knowlsdg* 
derived from the distinct disciplines, e.g. when they visited a 
vertically-grouped primary school they offered coaparativt tvidtno* 
of teaching methods from Oradgrind»s school in Hard Tiaes . 

(iv) The academic content of the course was also reinforced 
through students* recreational pursuits both in draaa and art, e.g. 
the 86udent'{* production of a children's pantoaiae necessitated 
analysis of language and situations appropriate to the social 

composition of the audience. 

(v) In some of the concerns of the teachers no integration 
existed, e.g. between the methodology of the social sciences and of 

literary criticism. 



The talks of both Mrs Whitehead end Miss Shepherd offered detailed 
support to the issue raised by Mr Floxer and Mrs Jones, of the intimate 



relation between new coursec and movies of aBcessment and the frustration of 
try;ng to produce a radical new 8ylle.ba8 within the constraints of existing 
examination procedures. They also illustrate graphically the point raistd 
by Mrs Jonec at a theoretical level; that a change to integrated couratt 
rer.'^fcs the indivi lual teacher's autonoi^, and forces him to justify his 
teaching to hic colleagues. This demands nothing less than a change in his 
i:on::e of profeiiPional identity, unless his training or previous txperitnot 
hac ilreadv opened hir. mind to thia conception of his job. 

Finally - the speakers point to one problea which was raised by Lawrence 
Stenhouse, for they offer a different approach to curriculum chang« from that 
possible in the situations at Thomas Bennett School and the Open Univtriity* 
They are essentially personal and idiosyncratic to the teachers who evolved 
and taught them. The question arises as to how far they could be generalised 
and what would be the effects on them of any attempt to traaifer them to other 
teachers and inrtitutional settings? Or further, how far any attempts to 
develop new curricula are transferable in their entirety as their originator! 
conieived them? 
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IV » COyMENTAhY ANU CONCLUSIONS 

Pan py brie: in m ik ui^ ri\y commentary on the conTerence was to bring 
t(.,%tr,Hr the mair theires preoccupy m^j the discusBion groups. These took 
pi i:'! on trie afternoon of the first day and the morning of the second, 
an.i €McJ: had an cppointed chairman and rapporteur. As has already been 
m uc iie.i, the Ktoups turned out to be rather too aaall for optimum 
exchanrtec of vievs, ana it was quite difficult to extract clear themes 
from tho report cn each. However, many particular points and ideas in 
.hir .M.mrncntary -jyrive from them with, I hope, due acknowledgement on ny 
part. I'r.r. ,;roupf; i-.oemed to reach a remarkable consenaus about what they 
iho;.,-ft '..t.e n.itur; ui' any development project should be, or (emphatically) 
wha u mould nor be. Apart from this, different groups tended (in their 
• inal report at a .y rate) to crystallize pwticular views expressed at the 
.-on! orence, 

.ic»;;i:ieB commmtir.^^ on these discussions, I have tried to bring 
to^-etJier the mam them«s from the first and second days' speakers; and 
Mn iliy to review what ceem iraportaiit areas on which any possible Schools 
Council project m.^rht concentrate. I present here a slightly aiasnded and 
nm.irrej form of vhat I said, which I have tried to put to some extent 
mtc trio ihooretical frameworks offered by toy colleagues Basil Bemstsin 
;ini Michael P.U. oun^r (in Knowledirs and Control; New Dirsctions on tha 
SocioloiT/ of Educ tion ).* 

r find It useful to look at the subject of this conference in the 
con:«»xt of the development of social science subjects in schools in the 
lar-.t neven years. When I first became involved in this field, •social 
ctu.afl.'^' conPi8te<4 largely of what has been described as 'undifferentiated 
fnut:.'.», .uiu was confined to courses for early school leavers.t There were 
no K]i examnation courses, except in the older established subjects such 
as oconomjcn and Britich constitution, and of course history and geographj. 
It w tt.: clear that if the social sciences were to become recognized parts 
ot T.ne rchool curriculum they must be made 'respectable' by becoaing part 
of the ex.amination structure. There was a convincing claim for their 
mclupior. from a atudy of the kind of thenes (such as the family, poverty, 
r,-inr.u ani delinquency) which teachers with no training in these disciplines 
wer^? attempting tc d incuse m their social studies courses} there was also 
a back^cround of increamn^ public interest in thece fields of study, 
iiiu.str,ited by their popularity m journals «nd other media. 



* * • • ('^'^*) i'r.''it. I -hjuiu pojnt uut that I npe,a>; ac a oocioiogitt. 
'• particular JramoworK .irid to thu ovor-uce of examples 

' • ' i^i;'iiiiar. ! nui.r; it har> not led mo into obscUPity 

or u, jc id'.::: thori .juntu;e to the problems of other disciplines. 

^ Ofur.T.rif. Cannoi , 'Social studies in secondary ujhojls'. Educational 



'Vfiia Miuatio:. in the nchools ir; perhaps helpfully seen in terms of M.K.D. 
VuurirT't. theoretical framowork* in which he dircuHBes the ctatui; of different' 
typ'^!' of acaaemiv knowledge m thin country an' Ur linkr. to tho social cla;-: 
syctom, partioxiUrly .n the dintribi.tion of po*'er and property. Specialized 
knowiei^e m it;.!elf ic here cate^oru-ed as a form of 'property'. In these 
termr. the p.ocial r/.:iences, relatively new even in univerBities until recently, 
were still suspect, low status forms of knowledg*; this was reflected in their 
position xn relation to the hierarchy of knowledge in schoolB. High status 
knowierige la reserved for the oldest and ablest pupil st it is narrow in scope - 
that IE, specialized; and closed - that is, different knowledge areas are not 
related to each other.t 'Social studios' was confined to younger, less able 
pupilG, was non-specialized and 'open* - a 'ragbag* some would say. In ord«r 
that the social sciences t make themselves acceptable in the hierarchy of 
knowledge it was important that they should be seen as having the characteristics 
of hi^rh statue knowledge. 'These are literacy, or an emphasis on written 
presentation; individualism (or avoidance of group work or co-operativeness) ,,, 
abstractnesa of the knowledge and the structuring and compartmentalization 
independently of the knowledge of the learner; finally ... the unrelatednesa of 
school curricula (that is) the extent to which they are "at odds'* with daily 
life and common experience.' ^ 

Thus It was no accideni that the first A-level sociology syllabuses and 
the recent A-level psycholo*./ syllabus have followed the model of earlier A-lev«l 
oournee. They have all the above characteristics of high status knowledge and 
within the context in which they were established this was probably •■seatial to 
heir success. But now we are in a different situation. The threats posed by 
the -]uestioninr of knowledge boundaries and new modes of presentation and asstSB* 
ment have rsache i the threshold of the highest level in the schools; the acadtmic 
sixth form with its formal examination system and competitive higher tducation 
entrance function. Not only this, but they are penetrating higher eduoatxon, as 
we r.aw in Michael Drake's account, and as is also clear from the organi«ation of 
othar social studies courses in new universities and i*olytechnici. 

It would be in* iresting to speculate on the reasons for this rapid 
levolopment. Are they related to changes in the wider social structure and 
particularly to the erosion of traditional power relations? j) There is no tiae 
to pursue these rruestions, but I think it significant that those of us intere»Lea 
m school social rciences are now secure enough to sit down and thrash out aom 
of the issues involved in integrated work at sixth-form level, oven though wt 
have little previous experience to draw on. It is also interesting to ask why 
enough people saw this as an urgent issue to allow this conference to be oalltcl 
together. Many of those involved are themselves possessors of property la th«ir 
speeializea knowlotige of one or other of the social sciences, Ir it that they 
fear that the present beating on the sixth-form door of more and more individual 
social science syllabuses will result in the rejection of them all by bwildmd 
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* M.i-'.D. Young, 'Curricula as Socially Organised Knowledge* in Young (td.) op. 

c i t . 

t ibid., pp.3i-4. 

t I "nf^r to the racial nciencer. here in termr- of lO': ' ol of^y , pocial rjithro- 
polo/CY and uociai psychology. Thi;; is not to be exclusive but to differentiate 
them from t:'e very different position of economics and other older established 
liccipline ,. 

\ Youn^^ (ed.) op.cit., y,ys. 

jl i^ee Hani h'.-rnEtein'c diccucsion of this in Young (ed.) op. cit., p.67t 
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hua^i: ••ohw.o,:.? ur ii, uii ] j.n.'rt.T to think, ;i ,To.nuino cuncorn Tor 
ail nixth-formorr:, :,ni t>;oir prepcvrat ion for life in a society in which 
tho in::i..'hti: of the !;u.:i.a uciericon nro i norefiniri/.'ly rolevanl? Within 
thi:: .A.rit.jxt, tt.orfi room to bo four main .juectiono aoke-i of tho conffrence: 

(l) Khit i; rne-mt Ir/ • inte^rat ion ♦ ? Should it be promoted, anJ if bo 
*'.M what prinuiplen? 

(. ) Wh it j5houl.i iiu inte^ratea? 

( ■} Wh.tt ure th( i mpi icat loni; of integration - for inotitutions, 

t'i'tcher.'; aii i j-Cipiln? 

(.I) iivfin the anjwere to these queotione what needs to be done by the 
wchoois Council or €uiybod,y else? 

1. Wh.it IV me.ant by in I Relation? Are we in favour of it, and if eo o n what 
princ 1 Dien? ' 

Curiously, only one speaker as far as I i-emember, raised the first question 
explicitly - Mr Flower - when he questioned whether the establishnent of an 
A-levei cociil ncionce might be merely a new form of •collection' curriculua 
in which disciplinec run parallel but never meet, thus posing no threat to 
the cxir.tiri>.T oruer, and presenting few possibilities of exciting exploratory 
work. The question is also raised in one of the examples appended to Mr 
Mower r. paper, that by Ian McWhinnie (Appendix C). After describing a 
joint stu.a.y' of history and literature on a comaon theme, he says: 

Is it correct to say that specialist subject teachers cause students 
... to think in the narrow terms of that particular discipline? This, 
althouA?h proper in part , works against the idea of integration which 
I take to be the aim of giving students a more comprehensive under- 
standing ... In other words is an integrated study acre than the sua 
of its specialist subject parts? 

He goec on to say that he thinks it needs a built-in component such as a 
project, which will act as a centripetal force to overcoae the centrifugal 
forces of the separate subjects. This is certainly one view of what 
distinguishes 'integration*. Bernstein defines integration ainiaally as 
the subordination of previously insulated subjects or courses to soas 
relational idea, which blurs the boundaries between the subjects*.* It is 
clear from all the examples offered by participants in the conference that 
none of them conceive of integration in the fora of the disappearance of 
such boundaries. Rather in their accounts there is a constantly changing 
relationnhip between the subjects involved. They run paralltl| diverge: or 
focuE on some common problems or ideas. There is strain felt in aany cases 
between what the teachers see as the logic and integrity of their subject, 
and their conscious aim to use it as a vehicle for illuminating soae broader 
question. Thu of cource is partly the result of teachers eduoated in a 
special mt tradition trying to redefine their own professional identities. 

In thic sense, most (though not all) of the participants accepted the 
notion of integrated courses for both practical and episteaological reasons. 
But in general there wac no desire to rush in headlong. Integrated social 
science wnj; seen an an alternative to existing single-subject courses; there 
was a general plea to keep a situation of flexibility and of options in any 
examination scheme and to safeguard study in depth as one part of such a 
scheso, in order to avoid superficiality. In relation to these ideas, one 

♦ Bernstein, in Young (ed.) op. cit., p. 53. 
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lu-ju:;r.ion croup (i::roup \<) put forward a modect and workable cuggestion for 
introducing? a section into existing: ningle-discipline A levels, which at first 
allowed, and later compelled, the candidates to consider interdisciplinary 
implications. 

The diccuHBion ^troupo aiuo accepted that any integrated course should 
reco^iae the dxijtinctwe contributions ol the aisciplines involved, and that 
there should be Pome organizing principles or unifying idea. Again though, 
there was a feeling that options should be kept open, that valid cour»«» oould 
be organized round concepts and methodology or themas, or problena, or undar 
some broad over-arching idea £nich as the 'Understanding Sociaty' of tha Opan 
Inivereity. The urge to explore all these possibilities ia perhapa baat shown 
in group C»b examples of course units based on alternative theoretical models, 
which are reproduced in Appendix E. 

It is only fair to aad that there were a few attending the conferanoa who 
were by no means convinced that any case for integration had been made, and 
whom the closing forum expressed dissatisfaction with the fact that tima had 
not been spent on the case against it. Others, though theoretically in favour, 
were less than convinced that this was the time to launch a project on it in 
face of other priorities - a point I shall return to later, 

c. What should be mte^ated? 

Again there was no wish to close this question. As I have aald, there was 
considerable support for using sociology, social psychology and social anthro- 
pology as a viable 'core', on the basis that they shared enough basic concepts 
and methods to make some coherence possible. Economics and politics, history 
and geography held claims to places in a scheme, as, for a few, did archaeology 
anl law. Such subjects can all be considered as part of tha social soiancas 
but, as has been indicated previously, many groups and spaakars found it 
difficult to keep within the bounds urged on them by Lawranca Stanhousa and 
the conference chairman and consider only the relatione between social soianca 
subjects. Some found no problema here; others obediently tried (group C)| a 
iiizeable group (strongly expressed by group D) would not accept tha brief 
bacause they saw the main benefits in integration lying within tha contrasting 
approaches of the subjects chosen. This is illustrated by the contributions 
from Loughton College. I find it a point worth exploring, as to why so auny 
examples of alreadv existing courses do run across into the humanities and 
literature. It would seem equally valid, given the 'mid-way' position of tha 
social disciplines between the sciences and the arts, that coursss bringing 
together sociology and biology or other natural sciences should have baan triad. 
Does their absence reflect something about tne nature of tha subjects as at 
present conceived; something about the 'organizational' catagoriae in which 
they exist in institutions (i.e. faculties, departments and the like) or some- 
thing about the professional identities of innovators as related to thair 
conception of thei.- subject? There were some, for example in group B, who wars 
ready to consider an integrated social science course as a springboard for 
later co-ordination with other subjects such as literature. There were also 
those who would admit the use of literature as a special kind of evidence 
within a social science course which is a limited exercise not going bayond 
the original brief. 

There are, of course, deeper problems underlying these diffsPsnces, which 
have been indicated by Philip Abramc: 

At present the social sciences are either not ociences or not social* 
Uncertainty prevails ,,, 
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by {'ei«r Mitchell: 



Important consideration will have to be given to the question of 
excluding incompatible approaches within the cocial sciences... 

anu by (rroup D: 

The point was made ... the social sciences were themselves moving 
awv irom a scientific stance and in sociology particularly /new/ 
perspectives were closer to imaginative exercises than many social 
scientists would care to admit. ■ociai 

R!!no*? Mpressed misgivings about the 'metbod-basedt course of Thomas 
tJennett, in caoe it should discourse students from the 'imaginative leap 
t^e iTrH o?T "''r l""'^^'^'' -r. thus differenceHf Jilw ab^? 

llle T, a .^i'rff'^^'"*^ ''^ diBcipline. «id certainly 

nnn^ni Change' blowing through the teaching at least of 

S?ti^iif '; country.* It is possible that, as Peter 

i differences of approach might bi diacuased ii I coJrw 

i^rstuSeijrz,?r''?\'"' '•"^^^ ^^^^ °« ^chej^ 

Uo non «o!^n overestimated. Psychologists tend to fall into 

lo^is?r^no'H%\''^ P^choanalyst. «id behaviourists and socio- 

11.11 a«^««in«-^ One could argue that one can only 

n!?^?-?'*"'''"""?^^ «»d all students must gat a 

«inJ,"*'* *° P'"*"* ^^^^^ anything else is to lead them 

o?ier h" i ''•^T ^^^^•^•d * '^^i*! literacy. On the 

other hand, a commitment to integration is a coMitmsnt to *opan-ness*: so 

?i L S ^ P'"*^*^''^! question one is left asking ist If there 

iharh!^^Lf J uncertainty within any one of the sociU disciplines, 
Jo Hn s"! ***«»P* to integrate them? If suoh iBtsffration is 

i^d Liu^I'?!. V^"^*^^*^^ that logic 

w^? Or perhaps it is only possible to proceed prsgnatically, 

J..!?.! '"Jr*" ^" " integrated courses as there art groups of 

^^^^^ launched which art worth pursuing ftirthtr. 

f^L .\ *° ^•'^"•'i oonfarenoe about 

Tulf tali: iSil^ri:?: .^V'^'^'"" ^'^^ i^Uoations any project 

3. The implicatio ns of integration ♦ 

It is perhaps useful to look at the situations in which our ezaaplas of 

i?tJf?tiiriT!''%r"r***^ °" ^'^^ ^^^•y in relatively new 

no«?ir "niv«r»ity in which planning from scratch was 

Ser! ?i n ^d staffing and finance forthcoming. On the other hand they 
ooI!4>;?. V"^ si»all.scale experiments were 

in Loi!* J!?***?""**?" discussions between like-minded teachers, working 
In lilll each other, as in the further education cilltgea. 

hut V? ?- ?f • '^VPOTt from the hierarchy was found indispensiblet 

but it IS int eresting to note the conditions in further education which, 

HnnfiT publication in England of Jack Douglas's 

V,nderetandinf Evervdi^v nr. (Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, 1971). 

Vol!Sl^S;.?n970?* • -°^°gi*^'. British Journal of Sociology, 

tn.^'*IIi implications involved in this section and brought out by 

IJrUd^ ct^ed ? i^r"'"*^ ^"^•^ Bernstein in hi. article 

axreaoy cited. See Young (ed.) op. cit., pp. 63-6. 
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as Mr Klnwcr j>uinto'l uut, make integration at thir; level of work mere likely. 
There are posoibilitiec of flexibility and response to student need which 
have ied alread^y to the vast majority of A-level social sciences being 
developed in further education rather than schoole. They also have, for this 
reason and otnerc, specialist teachers in the social sciences. This is a 
mont important ancet, for ono basic question which I think was underplayed in 
the conference was the question raised in the paper on aims and issuess who it 
tu teach it? 

This problem cannot be dismissed as readily as it is by Professor Abrams 
when he eayr. that both integrated social science courses in universities and 
team teaching in schools are on the increase. Schools are lucky if they have 
any social scientist on the staff apart from a historian and a geographer and 
they are unlikely to have a sociologist, social psychologist or anthropologiit . 
This situation is changing; more social soientists are coming into teaobinf 
and more courses are developing to prepare then (though I would auggvtt the 
problems of this preparation are rarely thought through in the way thty have 
been by Jean Jones). The supply of B.Bd. graduates with social ecienoe 
qualifications will increase, though elowlyi but one must assume that for 
some years to come, it will be rare to find more than one teacher qualified 
in the newer social sciences in a school, except in very large schools like 
Thomas Bennett. We should note that all the schemes described to us involved 
more than one teacher. Must one assume then that 'one>teacher ' integration 
ic not feasible? Accounts of the social interaction necessary to generate a 
course would suggest that the single teaoher would suffer grave disadvantagts 
in such an enterprise even if he had the breadth of expertise necessary* So 
wn are faced with a situation in which non-social scientists must be helped 
to take on social science perspectives and isolated teachers given tapport. 
This argues a case for 'maximum teacher education' involving, as Jean Jones 
indicated, the broadest view of this both in the time-scale involved, sad tha 
inctitutions which have a role to play. As she also suggests, such a ra- 
elucation involves a re-education in social relationships. As Profeaaor 
Hernstein puts it, xeaching integrated curricula calls for *nuoh greater 
powers of synthesis and analogy, and far more ability both to tolerate and 
enjoy ambiguity at the level of knowledge and social relationships' 

(a) Social implications for teacher-pupil relationships 

The conference seemed united in the view that if an integrated ooxxrse was to 
be followed it should be presented through an inc^uiry method. Althou^ *gulded 
inquiry' on the Thomas Bennett pattern sets boundaries on the topios ohoaen and 
'^uentione that may be asked, nevertheless such a method should involve the 
tlurrin^ or redrawing of boundairies. Once questioning becomes open, whare 
loer. It stop? Probably the pupil is given more autonoiqy, more control over hit 
::ub.iect-matter and he participates more actively. Authority relationt batwaaa 
ittucher and taught may be changed, and co-operation between teachers and 
between pupils m.v tend to replace individual and private work. The tptakert 
fruoi Loughton pointed out tlie benefits to teachers and pupils from this and, in 
particular, Margaret Shepherd described the increase in security among her 
ntu icnts. Thin I found intereetine as I would have expected that changat of 
mot hods an i i ncreased openness would produce increased insecurity in the 
Ktuients. Perhape their reactions have more to do with their previous 
•jxpcriencec of what is acceptable classroom learning and their relationt with 
'.hrjiT teacher than with any changes in the curriculum? 



• lu Bernstein, 'Classification and framing of educational knowledge', in 

Yountj (f!'j. ), op. fit., p. 65, 
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(b) Social implications for teachers 

Gnough has been said by the speakers to substantiate the statemtnt made by 
Young that moves to give equal value to different kinds of knowledge, or 
to establish different criteria of evaluation because they pose a threat 
to the power structure will be resisted. Changing curricula involves 
changing power relations and re-shaping people's professional identitiee, 
but at the same time it must not ride rough-shod over teachers* perceptions 
of their professional integrity, (in the discussion after «y talk one 
teacher put these problems in concrete form by describing the threat to othtr 
teachers posed by some of them being involved in curriculum projtctt proaoted 
from outside the school.) These considerations indicate the necessity whioh 
Margaret Shepherd stressed of involving teachers actively in the planninf 
processes involved, for it is the only way /the^ will carry out a oourrt 
with any real commitment.* 

The comment was also made that integration lay in what the pupils did 
with their learning rather than in the plans of their teachers. Unless tlie 
principlec of integration and the intended links are made explicit to stttdmits, 
the kind of learning hoped for will not take place. This raises ths question 
as to whether integrated courses in themselves are important vehicles for 
this; or whether the single subject imaginatively taught by a teaohtr who 
ranges out from it to make links with everydv knowledM and with other 
disciplines will do just as good an integrative job. (Henci tbs reltvaao* 
of the proposal to build into single-subject k levels a section puttinc thM 
into a wider context.) The argument however becomes tautologioal if it leads 
on« to define integrated courses only in terms of courses in which papils cam 
be seen to have perceived the linka for themselves, and not in those Mbioh, 
as one example described it (see Appendix C), 'students associated me witk 
history" and seldom made croas-referencea. • 

To summarize so fari 

Two models of curriculum change seem to have arisen. 

(1) Those con fining integration to (2) Those concerned with 

the aocial Bciances gration mo *^ Vt»ft>iilif 

conceived, but with a 
aooial acienoe coaponsnt 
Each is associated with a cluster of characteriatica. 
(a) A view of curriculum change on a (a) 



A view of curriculum change on a 
rational overall plan in which aims 
and principles shape the course, e.g. 
a concern with structure (Thomas Bennett). 



(b) 



A scientific view of the social 
disciplines derived from the natural 
sciences. 



(c) A focus on cognitive learning. 



(b) 



(c) 



A more pragmatio inter* 
active view, in idiich 
principles and aims arita 
out of the teaohini^- 
learning prooeas, a.g* a 
concern with proofs 
(Loughton). 

An interactive, speoulative 
view of the social 
disciplines* 

A foous on affective and 
social learning, as wall 
as cognitive leaminf* 



• M.P.D. Young, in Young (ed.), op. cit., p. 33 
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I wouic! •mphasize that these are models; the differences were never ao clear- 
cut, as such differences never are in practice. But it sugf^ests that the two 
models may be helpful in pointing to what any project might do, and in 
emphasizing the choices facing teachers trying to implement integrated courses. 

4 1 What should a social science project do? 

The conference seemed to see curriculum ohanfe as being generated in two waji* 
(a) According to a logical plan, possibly from outside an institution. This 
has the advantage of being generalisable and the disadvantage of asking 
teachers to work on material they have not generated thsmselves. (b) In • aors 
pragmatic, spontaneous way, working with students within an institution. This 
hae the advantage of coamitmsnt and response to local needs; and ths dissdvantago 
of being specific to the teachers involved. The central problem for k pro.loot 
would seem to be how to use the advantages of the second wi ^ y -m* ^ ttt r^isnlts 
more wide ly available to others . Here one might raise m. mmaanA o«'t>af jiillffSiI , 
that of assessment. Nothing 'generalizes* a course content mors thsa stttiaf « 
public examination in it. Courses dssignsd for sixth-form pupils most baiXd ia 
an examination qualficetion which offsrs sntry to highsr education, for if th9f 
do not they will remain peripheral to their main interests; but all apssksra 
pointed to the difficulties of operating within the given examinatiott stnaotorty • 
and called for flexible asssssmsnt procsdurss taking account of new alas sad 
methods. Many wars afraid of ths prsmaturs olosurs of ths issuss by tha sattiag 
up of an intsgratsd social scisnce A level at this stsgs; and soas aqalTalaat 
of CSE Node III was sssn by thsm as ssssntial to furthsr prograss* Aaj aixtb- 
form project is going to havete face this problsm squ rsly. In the linkt of 
these general issues the conference urged first that any projsot lauaobad 
should not embark on an ambitious prograaae gsneratad by a central taaa of 
curriculum developers, and accompanied by nassss of pra-aalsotsd oouraa aatariala* 
Rather it should be tentative and encouraging and adopt a acre *oallialar* 
approach (as group C described it) involving schools and teaohsrs ia tba 
innovation wherever they showsd interest. As group B*s rapportaur pat it, a 
project should 'search, research, evaluate and support.* That is, it ilMuld 
*find ths valuable on the ground, invaatigate its oontsnt and orgaaisatieat 
evaluate it, and (in the light of this) aobiliss support for it.* Tba oalj 
question hsre is - what is thsrs that is valuabls, on the ground? Praaait 
evidence suggssts thsrs may bs littls, particularly if ths search ia liaitad to 
coursss that keep within the social soiencss, and are at an appropriate lavaX* 
What should a project do if it finds nothing? Thsrs is obviously a Atfthar 
obligation to generate experiments whsrs it seeas opporttme, and not to start 
with a too narrowly defined notion of the appropriate range of subjects. 

Second, that it nnist look urgently into the matter of assesnment, including tha 
modest proposal for sxtsnding present A-level papers. This must involvs working 
with examination boards as well as teachers. A suitabls solution to this isaoa 
is ths most crucial practical question faced by any new oourss at sizth-fora 
lavel. 

Third, that it nhould look at the central iscue of the development and availi^ 
bilit.y of suitable resources, and the best way of supporting teachers by providing 
access to resources without destroying their own initiatives* An illustration 
of the real problem involved here is in our social science course at the 
Institute of Education; we make available to our students in a *workshop* as 
many resources as possible for them to uss on tsaching practice. Thay take 
polite note and they use some. During the year, however, they are expected 
to develop their own material, for teaching around chosen themes; thsy dsmoa- 
strate these to other students with exoitemont because they have seen thsa as 
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signil'icant. In some cacee the materials already existed in our workshop 
but the students have overlooked this because they had not thought through 
their implications for themselves* 

Fourth, th^ (^roblonn of loichor Oiu.:atxon at til l^^veln nn^i throu^:h 

'ill noririi MouM i)(s centrally considereli bearing in min^i the widest inter- 
prot;tt. ion of what ir. involved in changing people^s professional identities. 

Pinallyi it is important to study carefully the organisational oonditionsi 
social processes and kinds of teachers involved in successful curriculum 
innovation. Attempts should be made to encourage such conditions 9 or at 
any rate to make schools aweure of the wider implications of what they are 
doing when they innovate in the curriculum. 

Conclusion 

Perhaps I could close with one or two general considerations which should 
put the topic of sixth«>form integrated social science teaching into per- 
spective. 

Kirst: the introduction of the kinds of methods and open approaches 
indicated here is relatively new at this level. Normally we preserve active 
inquiry for the primary school and our less able secondary pupils. We 
initiate our able pupils into a specialist closed body of knowledge whose 
riQrsteries are gradually revealed, and only when they have successfully 
graduated do we allow them again to pursue their own inquiries. By Intro* 
ducing new methods and courses at a senior level in the secondary school 
we demand that pupils adjust themselves to new definitions of acceptable 
classroom learning, and this is boimd to produce problems as Peter Nitohell 
indicated. Any curriculum plans at sixth-form level need therefore to be 
looked at in relation to the lower secondary --school course. Similarly | thOM 
attempting to change the teacher education of graduates to provide new notions 
of tho job of the specialist subject teacher might have soMthiag to loan 
from the education of infant and junior teachers. 

Second: the teaching of the social sciences on any scale is new at 
school level. I have seen enough of the results of school sociology teaching 
to suggest that we do not yet know much about how to put across these elusive 
concepts, this potentially explosive content, nor enotigh of their ef foots on 

our pupils. 

It might help those of us who are social scientists to appreciate this 
point If we think back to their effects on us as students. For example, I 
think group D was right to express concern about the difficulty of under- 
standing social science concepts, and the dangers for young students of 
substituting them, hail founder stood, for common-sense terns. There ie not 
much value in merely teaching students to express their ideas in nore esoterlo 
language. 

Third! the question was raised several times in the conference of the 
relation between cognitive and affective learning. We cannot assuM cognitive 
learning unless we can deal with what our students feel about what we are 
teaching; learning about society as it affects us is a study fraugnt with 
controversial issues (and in this of course lies its potential value). The 
importance of taking account of this is brought out forcibly in the recent 
Bruner anthropological material in Mani a Course of Study^ and in Richard 



* Bruner, op. cit. 



Jones's cnticue of it,* baced on an eXciminution of tho actual cia:.:.ruorr. 
internet ion of toachers and ohiloren. On the evening of the 'ir^t aac^' oi* the 
conference we saw some of the films from the Bruner material, which Jones» 
studied. 1 wonder how many of us looked at these without revulsion at the 
skinning of seals and the eating of raw eyes? How can one use such material 
and take full account of Its emotional Impact, particularly if we see as a 
major aim the erosion of ethnocentricism? Peter Mitchell talked of the value 
of anthropology and Professor Drake described how the Open University used 
examples from other cultures for Just this purpose. But it is not enough 
merely to include exotic material. We have to know how to put it into context 
and handle reactions to it positively. I do not think we really know much 
about how to do this, though Jones* examples of teachers* attempts to face the 
problem with a much younger age group are very suggestive. The study of class 
structure or race relations in our own society provides obvious examples of 
the general problem of teaching any course which provides new perspectives on 
society. 

I raise these general questions, only to suggest that there is a great 
deal within the field of social science teaching which requires investigation* 
The development of an integrated social science course for sixth forms Is one 
among the many possibilities. 



Richard M. Jones, Fantasy and Feeling in Education (Harper Row, 1968). 
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APPENDIX A 

Examples from Thoroas Bennett School used by Peter Mitchell 

A. Steps In a mode of Inquiry for the social studies (Thomas Bennett 

School ) 

1« Recognizing a problem from data 

2. Formulating hypotheses 

(a) asking analytical questions 

(b) stating hypotheses 

(c) remaining aware of the tentative nature of hypotheses 
3« Recognizing the logical Implications of hypotheses 

Gathering data 

(a) selecting relevant data 

(b) evaluating sources 

(1) determining the frame of reference of an author 
(11) determining the accuracy of statements of fact 

(c) interpreting the data 

^« Evaluating the hypothesis In the light of data 

(a) modifying the hypothesis If necessary 

(1) rejecting a logical Implication unsupported by data 
(11) restating the hypothesis 

(b) stating a generalization 

B. An exati^le of a course unit from Thomas Bennett School - the 
individual^ the family and education 

1, The effects on the development of the Individual of being deprived 
of communicative Interaction with other people: studies of * feral 
children*! children reared In Isolation, and case-studies of young 
children separated from their parents (maternal deprivation). 

2. How children learn - an Introduction to various psychological 

explanations of learning: 

Instinctive behaviour In insects and animals; 
most human behaviour by contrast is learned; 

classical and operant conditioning as explanations of learning; 

limitations of these behaviourist models as complete accounts of 
^ human learning* 
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3. The development ot the individual as a member of a family : 

role-taking - the learning of sp.x roles, with particular reference to 
examples from Eskimo families; 

familial roles - comparison of Eskimo families and changes xn familial 
rolet; in contemporary society; 

conformity and role- taking - distinction between 'passive' versus 'active* 
views of socialization. 

4. Introduction to the comparative study of family structure ; 

examination of concepts of 'family', extended family, joint faoily, 
nuclear family, domestic group. 

also of systems of marriage - monogamy, polygamy, polyandry. 

Studies of: (i) Eskimo: a variety of acceptable domestic groups; 

(ii) matrilineal kinship systems - Nayar, Aahanti, Trobrianda. 

5. Education and knowledge in selected primitive cultures ; 

'informal' processes of education in technically very simple societies; 
societies lacking specialized educational institutions and roles, A.g. 
Hadza, Cheyenne; 

age-grade systems and their educational functions in East African 
societies, especially the Kikuyu; 

cultural experience and taken- for-granted definitions of int«ll«ctu«l Mid 
perceptual abilities: 

cross-cultural studies of interpretation of perspective drawings; 
cross-cultural studies of definitions and measurement of •intslligsnot*. 

concept of the cogmitive aspects of socialization arising out of Xhm 
foregoing. 

6. Education, the social distribution of knowledge and sociax stratificatioo ; 

(i) Study of Rwanda , including the breakdown of the 'master symbols of 
legitimation' transmitted via the traditional system of education; 

(ii) Social stratification and education in Victorian England 

introduces concepts of: social class, market situation, work 
situation, life-chances, life-style; 

poverty: contemporary nineteenth-century investigators of povarty - 
Mayhew, Booth, Rowntree and their defiritions of poverty; 

the Poor Law and workhouses: concept of 'stigma'; 

the development of specialized educational institutions and roles 
during the nineteenth century; 

con^arative study of elementary and preiparatory/public school 
education related to social stratiricacioat with special reference 
to curricula. 
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Project work 



An extended opportunity for less closely structured inquiry Into a 
range of topics of the student's own choosing. Areas of inquiry 
Include various aspects of the family and/or education and/or social 
stratification in contemporary Industrial societies. 



APPKNJIX B 



Joint study - 'Between the Weirs* 
Jennj and lain MacWhinnie 
Klngsway College of Further Education 



1. Introduction 

This study was taught by two teachers; one a literature specii>ilst, the other 
a political scientist/historian. It was conceived to meet t'ae needs of 
academically less able students, to provide a general study of the inter-war 
period, and to prepare the students in the skills required for 0 levels In 
English Literature and World Affairs since 1919^ both of which they might sit 
two years later. The intention was not to set up an integrated study, but 
rather to adopt a twin disciplinary approach to the examination of the period. 
Unfortunately, there was no attempt to be comprehensive via a multi-dltcl- 
p Unary approach. 

2. Description 

The study can be divided into two main components - the one for history and 
the other for literature. The literature component included the War poets, 
W.H. Auden, C. Day Lewis, Louis MacNelce; the drama included the IhMtre 
Workshop production of Ohl What a Lovely War . lonesco's Rhinoceros . Max 
Frlsch and Arnold Weaker; D.H. Uwrence's short stories, Graves ' Goodbye to 
All That , and OrweU's Homage to Catalonia and various essays. The history 
component included the First World War, its political, social and ttconoaic 
consequences; likewise the great depression; the rise of Fascism and CuMunlsB, 
the nature of their appeal and of their supporters; appeasement. These history 
topics were dealt with chronologically and the literature was selected to 
complement these topics as much as possible. 

The study occupied two labour periods - the first being taught by the 
literature specialist, the second by the historian. The literature teacher 
was timetabled with an entirely different class during one of the porlods. 

Once under way, the teachers tried to get awa> from the original 
conception and attempt more Integration by emphasising the interrelationships 
» between the components and by examining topics such as the developaent of jass 

•ind swing, or the significance of changes in fashion. Nevertheless, this 
aptly named joint study failed as an Integrated study. An analysis of this 
failure suggests certain vital con8ldeta:lons about Integration, and also 
poses some questions. 

\. Limitations of the study 

(a) The students tended to divide th»: study rigidly into Its two components* 
This was encouraged by the timetabling arrangements which forced Jenny to 
teach the first period and me the second. My experience was that the students 
associated tne with 'history' and they seldom made cross references to relevant 
poems or short stories. They were inhibited, I suspect, by their preconcep- 
O . tions of what history required. Curiously, Jenny did not find the sane 
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r.. iuii.<nco. Ncvcrtiieless, in Lhfir project work thoy kept to n iit.^ra- 

lure or hi.sU.ry topic and were reluctant to combine the two components, 
.1 1 1 lun.,,>,li siu-h .1 conibiii.jt i oil was made a requiromt'nL ol" the project. 

Tliis siluation stnus considerably, j hink, from the timetable arrauRe- 

meiit wl.ich limited what could happen the classroom. Timetables need 

to be tlexiblo enouKh to permit stafi. lj be involved at Irregular times 
and for varying lengths of time. 

This particular failing of the joint study raises, 1 think, a basic 
question. Is it correct to say that specialist subject teachers cause 
students, to a greater or lesser extent, to think in the narrow terms of 
that particular discipline? This, although proper in part, works against 
the ide. of integration which I take to be the aim of giving students a 
norc comprehensive understanding, and a less partial one. In other words, 
IS an integrated study more than the sum of its specialist subject parts? 
I think that it needs some built-in component, like the crude project of 
our joint study, which will act as a centripetal force to overcome the 
centrifugal forces of the separate subjects. 

(b) A second main failing of the joint study was the absence of a clearly 
detined aim. We did not decide before we began what it was in this period 
th.u wo wanted to understand, and after that to decide what each subject 
could contribute. The history set the pace and the literature tried to 
complement it. However, at times, the two components began to diverge. 
The students could be finishing a play related to a topic which had been 
linished for some weeks in the history class. This, of course, reinforced 
the traditional subject distinctions held by the students. 

There is a problem associated with diverging from a defined aim of a 
study. This divergence can easily disrupt the integration, but can be 
extremely valuable in another sense. A dilemna occurs when a class 
discovers an interest which It wants to follow up. However, that follow- 
up may bear little relation to what is being done In the othar components 
of the integrated study. What degree of divergence is acceptable? 

(c) The joint study was not a comprehensive study. I was very conscious 
ot how partial was the understanding that I was giving of this period. 

For example, an understanding of Nazi Germany Involves an awareness of the 
psychology of prejudice. This I could not adequately provide. I am 
attracted to Integrated studies because of their comprehensiveness, but 
presumably they cannot Include everything. This conference Is about 
integrated studies in the social sciences. Does that mean that language 
and literature should be excluded? What are the criteria by which subjects 
are excluded or included? 

4. The study as amended 

In planning the course for the next year, we decided that the original idea 
cf a preparatory course for two specific 0 levels Imposed unacceptable 
limitations on what students could do in class. We also decided that 
literature drawn from only one period was not a sufficiently flexible or 
encouraging introduction for pre-O-level students. We therefore select ed 
two contemporary themes - current unemployment in Britain and the effects 
ot the Vietnam War on the USA. These were studied with reference to 
unemploswnt and tho effects uf war in Britain in the period 1914-39. 
Literature and creative writing were used extensively as approaches to 
Liu'se t»>pics. Subject dist irtc Lions were obscured, and the tiraetabU- 



allowed us more flexibility about when either or both of us should be 
in the classroom. A joint class project to produce a 'radio programne' 
on tape further Integrated the different elements of the students' work. 



« 
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ilPPENDIX C (i) 

The Advanoed Level Int»gr^tad CourM 
Joan Whitehead 

Loughton College of Further Education 
Department of General Studies 



What we mean by integration 

I« We felt that teaching methods which emphasized only the purity of 
subjects, and teaching methods which denied. the differentiation of know- 
ledge into subjects were equally limited in offering students a means to 
understanding the world* Therefore we believed it important for students 
to retain the consciousness of a discipline (to be aware of its central 
concerns and appropriate methods of Inquiry) and at the same time to have 
experienced the Joint contribution that different disciplines can make to 
the understanding of a specific topic, or the solving of a particular 
problem* 

2. Ideally we felt that students at this stage should be allowed the 
opportunity to study a wider range of disciplines than two. However^ we 
felt it to be educationally more valid to * integrate* subjects from 
different rather than similar disciplines. It would seem that students 
with a grounding in the methodology of one of the social sciences would 
be able, later on, to comprehend more easily other social sciences^ e«g« 
anthropology, social psychology. Integration solely based within a 
discipline and to the exclusion of other disciplines therefore seemed 
limiting. 

3. We saw 'integrati n' as more than that between areas of knowledge* 
We aimed at an integration through teaching method of the theoretioal and 
the practlcal| the academic and the reoreational| the academic iwd the 
creative • 

Advantages of this approach 

1. Educational planning 

It meant that teacher $ had to plan the course in a more detailed way 
and it meant they became more aware of students* progress and problena 

through frequent discussion* 

2. Social 

As the group of students were together for the bulk of the week they 
gained a strong group identity which appeared a motivational factor. 
They also developed a spirit of concern for one another which is 
important given the comparative insecurity of further education 
colleges. 

3. The approach reinforced learning when students saw the relevance of a 
subject outside its own strictures. 



The course 

The course was designed tor a ^roup of students of a wide ability range, 
interested in teaching as a careeri and aiming at two or more A levels 
for entrance to college of education or university* All students spent 
21 hours a week on Integrated Studies i.e., studies leading to A*level 
English and sociology (AEB Syllabus) and 0*level general studies, and 
opted for A«-level history, art, puppetry, domestic science, or sport for 
another 7 hours, and the College's Elective and Liberal Studies programme • 
Referring to the latter, students were encouraged during the two years to 
select a science course. 

Students were prepared for AEB Mode III 0-level sociology at the end 
of the first year and Mode I general studies at the end of the second 
year. The emphasis in both of these was on creativity, flexibility, study 
in depth, and course work, thus encouraging our teaching method. An 
intrinsic part of the course was a morning's placement in a pre -school 
playgroup during the first year, and in a Junior or secondary school in 
the second year. In no sense did we believe the students should teach at 
this stage, but merely aimed at providing them with some understanding of 
children through small, informal group work without the pressure of a 
* teaching practice*. We felt it would give some practical insight into 
the theoretical ideas put forward during the course. For similar reasons 
drama was included in the course. 

We had to plan our course round the existing examination syllabuses, 
but where possible each subject teacher taught that section of his course 
which related most closely to th^ topic being taught by the other teachers 
at the same time. The drama class took its themes from the English, 
sociology and history classes. The English and sociology teachers were 
timetabled to teach the class together for one session. In this Joint 
session, we studied a topic of mutual importance and interest to both 
subjects. 

Fur example, in the first term the students were studying Hard Times 
as an English set text, aspects of the family and education from the 
sociology syllabus, and the Industrial Revolution in history. In our 
joint session we chose as our integrating themes childhood and education. 



Department of General Studies 

Work sheet 

Topic approach Term 1 

CHILDHOOD (tcam> taught) 

I. KnrLy 'ievelopment - Social Izrit ton 

- revelopment of v.iluec 

References 

'Animula' T.S, Eliot 

Cider witli Rosie Laurie Lee (Extract) 

Child Care and Growth of Love J, Bowlby and M. Fry 

Isolated Children Davies (Extract) 
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Play Willi a purpose tor Under-sevens E.M. Matterson 
Value of Plav .J. McClelland 

There is a Happy Land Keith Waterhouse (Extract) 
Spring Song by Joyce Gary 

Learn as you Play (Film - College production) 

Practical session using paint and Junk raaterials to show 
pot ntial of these for sensory development of child 

'•• Effect o f environment on children (social differences) 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog Dylan Thomas (Extract) 

Kibbutz extract 

Poem Stephen Spender 

Four years old In an Urban Community J. Newson and E. Newson 
Great Expectatiops (Film) 
7 Up (and 7 i 7) 

Drama - Improvisation on the theme of a children's playground 

4. I.aii/?ua/re and emoti onal development of children 

'Blue Umbrellas' D.J. Enright 

'The Cool Webb' Robert Graves 

'Margaret' A.N. Hopkins 

Bernstein's work on social linguistics 

Dibs: In Search of Self Virginia AxUne (Extract) 

Warrandale (Film) 

Visit CO local infant school (vertical grouped) 

Tape rscordlngs of children's conversations and a story-time In playgroups 

'j. Students divided into four groups each producing a small project on 
childhood of their own choosing and undirected by the staff 

Group A Made a film with an Imaginative sound track of activities at 
local nursery school 

Group B Questionnaire to two families In different social class neigh- 
bourhoods about their child-rearing practices 

Croup C Anthologies of poems, creative writing, and collections of 
and D children's paintings 

The whole group produced a pantomime at the end of the first term for the 

local infants' school. 

Aim - creative as it was written and improvised by the students themselves. 

U served a useful purpose in analysis of the sort of language children 
would understand, the character and themes they would enjoy. It stimulated 
their interaction, and performance developed the self-confidence of the 
students. 

EDUCATION 

References 

'Schoolboy' by Brian Patten 

The Roaring Boys E. Blishen (Extract) 

Extract about T.S. Mills 

Visits 

Kes (Film) 

Drama work 

We improvised different classes in different types of school and discussed 

the different tqIbw of fha tat^t^hmt' 



Department of General Studies 
SOCIOLOGY 

1. Pre-school provisions available locally, nationally and In other iocletlet 

(a) Visit to a pre-school playgroup In local area. 

(b) '0-5' Study of care of children S. Yudkin 

(c) Working Mothers and their Children S. Yudkin and A. Holmes (Extract) 

(d) Extracts from Times Educational Supplement on children living in nultl- 
storey blocks of flats and In overcrowded conditions. 

(e) Headstart programme In USA. 

(f ) Publications by Pre-school Playgroups Association* 

2. General changes In primary and secondary education 

(a) Tape recording and slides of television programme 'Learning to Llvs* 
demonstrating some of main changes. 

(b) Visit to Camden Arts Centre ''or exhibition organized by Camden CASE group 
to contrast learning In 1870 and now, e.g. miniature classroom of 1870 

shown . 

(c) The Philosophy of Primary Education . R.F. Dearden (Extract) 

3. Effect of home and school environment at primary level 

(a) Visit to primary school In educational priority area with high psreentafi 
Immigrant children for comparison with previous vertically grouped local 
Infants school. 

(b) Study of sections of Plowden Report. 

(c) Detailed study The Home and the School J«W,B« Douglas 

(d) Detailed study of Grouping in the Infants School L. Rldgway and I. Lawtoa 

(e) Streaming - aa educational system In miniature B, Jackson, (Eztraot) 

(f) Brief look at educational provision In other countries, e.g. Russia, Isratl, 

^. Home and school environment at secondary level 

(a) Visit to a comprehensive school In a new town. 

(b) Social Class and the Comprehensive School J. Ford 

(c) The Comprehensive School R. Pedley 

(d) Which Comprehensive Principle ? D. Marsden (Extract) 

(e) Education and the Working clasc B. Jackson and D. Marsden 

(f) Social Relations in a Secondary Modern School D«H« Hargr«avtt 

(g) The Living Tradition F. Stevens 

(h) Reference to the Newsom Report. 

This was the basic reading but many students read additional articles and books. 

5. The private sector 

(a) Visit to a local public school. 

(b) Hothouse Society R. Lambert 

(c) Public Schools and Private Practice J. Wilson 

(d) Loyalty In a Closed Society R. Lambert (Extract) 

6. The school as a social system 

(«) The School as an Organisation P.W. Musgrave 

(b) Education R.A. King (Chapter 5) 

(c) The School in Contemporary Society D.A. Goslin 
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urther and hi^jher education. U there an 18f? 
(a) Robblns Report. 

(^) 'Vhe New Polytechnics E.E. Robinson 
(c) Recent procn cuttings. 



All students as part of the Mode III have to submit a project and many 
chose one from this section of the syllabus. 

Examples of titles: 

Bancrofts School: a social survey of an Independent School. 
Educational facilities In Epplng for children under eleven. 
DlstrUr^ «<*"catlon with particular reference to the Chlgwell Urban 

Comprehensive reorganization In Chlgwell. 

The school as an organization: before and after the Introduction of 
Interdisciplinary inquiry'. 

These projects will be available after the Jun- examination. 



ENGLISH 

Detailed work 

Set book - Hard Times Charles Dickens 
Film Great Expectations 

The Industrial Revolution was covered In history at the same time. 
Drama work on the Industrial Revolution. 

Other themes covered (a) marriage 

(b) Christianity 

(c) social satire 

(d) caricatures and cartoons. 

With relevant poems, pictures, and literary extracts. 

APPENDIX C (ii) 
An Inte grated Q-level Course for lUtura Studanta 

M« Shepherd 

Loughton College of I''urther Education Department of General Stydla. 

The students on this course were of mixed ability and their ages ranged 
from seventeen to forty-six. 

All students took five 0-level subjects at the end of one year. 
English language, English literature, sociology, history and general 
studies Because tl.ree of these subjects were Mode III examinations and 
one Mode 11, we could plan more flexibly than In the advanced level 
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iiUfgraceU cour;-.e, Aiso the r.ijiliou oL as '-ossnio-.L , [.ikiir n- 
course viovk, lUMl wurk, original inquiry .uid ^'.-.-yup \ \\ i.-riv ...lu 
endorsed our teacliin^ method. in the only Muiie I :-!ub;et. L ! , .n 

literature, we chose an alternative syllabus which gave us frtcd.-m to 
choose some of the books ourselves . 

We planned the course loosely around the following tciics child- 
hood, education, family and the community, power and authority, women 
and marriage, and the welfare state. 

We had one joint session a week, in which we tried to Lrin^ our 
studies together. For example, whilst studying the Indian Mutiny in 
history, the students had been reading their set English text M^hr- 
runners of Bengal* . There had been some Informal discussion about the 
question of the book's bias. In the Joint session we organized a debate 
on this question, which involved questions of historical valldirv and 
perceptive Interpretation of the novel. 

In another Joint session when our theme was the Welfare State v% 
spent our session considering poverty. Two students presented a short 
scene from The Caretaker by Harold Pinter. t Another sang a relevant 
folk song, and some presented the group with their findings about 
Victorian attitudes to poverty. Another gave a critical account of 
Coates'and Sllburn's study of poverty in Nottingham. f 

We did not expect that whilst reading Julius Caesar, we could only 
discuss it in relation to 'power and authority' but we did choose a part 
of it to work on for the joint session. The group community study 
or>!;anlzed by the sociology teacher took several weeks. We let the students 
use the joint session time to go out and make their inquiries, collect 
their data and write up their reports. The teachers used this time for 
individual or small group tutorials, and sometimes for planning amongst 
themselves, and discussing some of the students' difficulties. 

1 think our scheme was too ambitious for a one-year course, but 
although the students felt over-worked they enjoyed it. 



Nightrunners of Bengal by John Masters (Penguin, 1955). 
t The Caretaker by Harold Pinter (Methuen, 19b7). 

I Poverty: the forgotten Englishmen by K. Coates and R. Si 1 burn fPengulf 
Books, 1970). 
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Peu'tici pants in the Conference 

iJiscussion Groups 

A. R. Irvine Smith (Chairman), General Studies Project, University of 

York 

n. Killin^jray (Raporteur), Head of General Studies, Sevenoaks School, 

Kent 

H. S. Burgees, St John's College of Further Education 

C. GiloK, Heal of Economicc Department, Burna^e High School for Boys, 

MaiiCheKtcr 19 

Dr P. Gordon, HKI (Assessor, Social Sciences Committee) 
G. Klrkwood, Furzedown College of Education 
Mrs J. Whitehead, Loughton College of Further Education 
R.D. Wild, Teesslde College of Education 

B. F.W.C. Beneny (Chairman), William Ellis School, London NWS (Social 

Sciences Connlttee) 
B. Dufour, (Raporteur), Tutor In Social Science Education, Leicester 
University 

Mrs C. Cannon, University of London Institute of Education 
Miss K. Forrester, Social Science Department, Kldbrooke School, 
London SE3 

I. McWhlnnle, Klngsway College of Further Education 

P.J. Mitchell, Head of Humanities Faculty, The Thomas Bennett School, 
Crawley 

A. Morton, Edge Hill College of Education 

W.A. Reld, Sixth Form Curriculum and Examinations Project, School of 
Education, Birmingham University 

C. Miss M.E. Butcher (Chairman), Head of History Department, Maidstone 

Grammar School for Girls 

D. Jenkins (Raporteur), Keele Integrated Studies Project, Institute 

of Education, University of Keele 
L. Clark HMI , Scottish Education Department 
Miss M.M. Craig, Bishop Fox's Girls' School, Taunton 
Mrs B. Curtis, Levenshulme High School for Girls, Manchester 19 

D. George, Head of History Department, Llandyssul Graoniar School, 

Cardiganshire 

Miss M. Shepherd, Loughton College of Further Education 

E. R. Spelman, The County High School, Arnold, Nottinghamshire (Social 

Sciences Committee) 

D. H.G. Davies (Chairman), ILEA Divisional Office 1 (Social Sciences 

Committee) 

Dr M. Shlpman (Raporteur), Lecturer In Sociology, Department of 

Education, University of Keele 
A. Bell, Keswick Hall College of Education, Norwich 
P.r,. Cox, Head of Economics Department, Tonbrldge School, Kent 
Mrs A. Hedge, General Studies Project, University of York 
D.W. Howells, Afon Taf, Merthyr T/dfll 
^ . Mrs J. Jones, London University Institute of Education 



Mrs P. Mathews, Sociology Department, Sydenham School, London SE26 
r.T. Nav'or, Sixth Form Curriculum Officer, Schools Cci! '.-:! 
T.l*. Wis(jman, ThurslabU School, Tiptree, Colchester 

E. Professor W.A.L. Blyth (Chairman), School of Education, University 
of Liverpool 

4 P.M. Jackson (Raporteur), The Hlghfleld School, Letchworth, Herts 

^ P.C. Boate, Head of Social Sciences Department, Pool Hayes 

Comprehensive School, WlUenhall, Walsall, Staffs 
• J. Brown, Field Officer, Schools Council 

P. Fordhara, Project Officer, Schools Council 

Mrs M. Foster, Head of Commerce Department, Westwood Secondary School 

for Girls, SE19 
C. Griffiths, Margaret McMillan College of Education 
M. Johnson, Klngsway College of Further Education 

L. Stenhouse, Director, CARE (Centre for Applied Bttearch m Education) 
Mrs M.A. Walton, Associated Examining Board 
Mrs E. Wormald, Worcester College of Education 

Other participants 

Professor P. Abrams, Department of Sociology, University of Durham 
Professor M. Drake, The Open University 

F.D. Flower MBE, Principal, Klngsway College of Further Education 
Miss J. Rudduck, Assistant Director, CARE (Centre for Applied Besearch 
in Education) 
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